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and Woodstock Pippin. 


(Ubebeelbil 
NARNSAAN 


This is an old variety which originated in Oxfordshire, England. 


is a strong, vigorous grower and a regular bearer. 
color when ripe and with dark red streaks on the sunny side. 


The fruit, which is of gox 


THE HANDSOME BLENHEIM DIPPIN 


It is variously known asthe Blenheim, Blenheim Orange 
The picture is reproduced from a photograph of some specimens grown near its place of origin. The tree 
xd quality, is of large size, roundish oblate, deep orange in 
It is a late fall or early winter variety. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


BOOKS for FARMERS 


AND for ALL INTERESTED in RURAL LIFE 


HE. intelligent farmer will not employ a lawyer or a physician who attempts to practice his profession without access to 
a well selected library—it would not be safe todo so. Yet the farmer himself, whose occupation calls for knowledge 
and skill of the most diversified character, too often has absolutely no library of books pertai ning to his business 
in life. ‘This is not as it shouid be. The technical literature of the farm exceeds in beauty and interest that of any other 
single trade, calling or profession, for the reason that it is more varied in subject matter, ‘and more general in application, 
than that of any other occupation. Each of the books below is written by an accepted authority on the subject, or better, by 
several authorities. Each book thus presents in a plain, practical way that all can profit by the essential and reliable er atte na- 
tion. In most cases the book combines scientific facts and exact knowledge with directions for applying the same in actual 
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practice, the directions y ‘ing based on actual experience. 


. free on application. Brief descriptive catalog of several hundred books, also free. 
ul ortrait ata og, 0X9 Inches, containing 116 pages. oend 4 cents 1n sta nps, 


List OF BOOKS 


which only pays postage. 
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Preparing Sheep for the Show Ring. 


Cc. H. BELL, OHIO, 

HE careful selection of rams and ewes 
is of prime importance, and their care- 
ful mating is essential to success in 
getting good lambs. To succeed in 
making a good sheep, either for breed- 

ing or show purposes, out of anything but a 
strong, vigorous lamb, is impossible. But the 
method of selecting and mating would con- 
sume too much time for the present article. 
Suffice it to say that the sire should have 
straight, broad back, straight hind legs, and 
be thick through the chest; should stand with 
the front legs well apart, and be well wooled. 
The ewes should have good form and good 
constitution. 

More important, even, than the mating, is 
that the ewes have good care before weaning 
time. You cannot expect good, thrifty lambs 
from poorly fed ewes. It takes feed to make 


good animals, and to make them it 
takes feed before they are born. The 
ewes should have grain—not too much, 


but enough to keep them 
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corn and oats ground together, and an equal 
amount of bran twice a day, giving them what 
they can eat up clean while the ewes are 
eating their grain. Docking should be done 
when the lambs are nine days old, while the 
bone is soft. It is not so painful; there is not 
much danger from hemorrhage, and it leaves 
a better tail than when left until they are 
a month or more old. 

The lambs pasture with the ewes until five 
or six months old, when they are weaned and 
put by themselves on good pasture, and fed 
what bran and oats they will eat up clean. 
Use as little corn as possible, as while they 
are young is the time to grow bone and muscle. 
Besides the pasture, have a patch of rape on 
which the lambs can run. Let them out morn- 
ing and evening, but put them in the barn 
where it is cool through the heat of the day. 


GIVE VARIETY OF FEED. 
Sheep, as well as people, like a variety of 
food, and for the noonday meal relish a feed 
of freshly mown rape, clover, oats or even 


young corn. They must be fed regularly. See 
that they are kept out of the rain and kept 
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ilarly to the first. I will conclude by saying, 
“Out of nothing, nothing comes.” To make a 
show sheep out of a lamb, you must give 
plenty of the right kind of feed, and care for 
them to-day as if you expected to show them 
to-morrow. 





Canning Interests in New Jersey. 


JOHN 8S. TURNER, 





Canning in New Jersey had its birth about 
the close of the civil war. At that time toma- 
toes were the principal article. To-day the in- 
dustry has broadened until almost every kind 
of fruit and vegetable is put up. The market 
is no longer confined to this country, but large 
quantities are exported to England, which is 
the chief country for the consumption of our 
goods in tins. For many years the packers 
tried to use glass, but this kind of package 
for tomatoes has almost entirely disappeared, 
the tin being cheaper and in every way prefer- 
rable. 

It has beer estimated that there are close 
to 500,000,000 cans of fruit, vegetables, meats, 

etc, put up in this coun- 





in good condition—and clo- 
ver hay. Besides, give plen- 
ty of exercise. Do these 
things, and you may rest 
assured you will get good, 
thrifty lambs to begin with. 
The rest is comparatively 
easy, as strong lambs can- 
not help growing. 
FEED FOR EWES. 

At weaning time I feed 
my ewes one-fourth corn, 
one-fourth oats and one- 
half bran. To eight quarts 
of this mixture add one 
quart of oil cake. One 
quart of this twice a day is 
enough for five ewes, but 
as the lambs get older I 
increase the amount until I 
feed about all they can eat. 
Three times a week they 
have all the roots they 
can eat up clean. Feed a 
plenty of good clover hay 
and fodder, and always 
have fresh water where they 





can get it. 


Nearly three-fourths of the sheep’s body 
is composed of water. It is very cheap, 
and they ought not to be denied an 


abundance of what they need so much, but 
remember it must be fresh and served in clean- 
ly scrubbed vessels. Sheep are very dainty 
feeders, and to do well must have everything 
kept clean. The troughs and racks should be 
thoroughly cleaned before each feed. It might 
be well to suggest that there are cheaper ma- 
terials for bedding than clover hay, and the 
economical feeder will take care to give no 
more at a feed than will be eaten up clean. 
inix salt and ashes equal parts and place where 
the ewes wiil have free access to it, and you 
will seldom, if ever, be bothered with lamb 
cholera. 
TREATMENT OF LAMBS. 

When the lambs are a few days old, partition 
off a pen and have it arranged so the lambs 
can go in and out at will. In the pen place 
a trough, and feed the lambs equal parts of 
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well trimmed and neat; neglect will cause dis- 
aster. It is not desirable to have more than 
ten in a flock while feeding for the show ring, 
as in a small flock tnere is less danger of 
the greedy ones getting too much, and the 
timid ones being crowded away from their 
share. As the show season comes near, if the 
sheep are not fat enough, add a little oil cake 
and corn to the grain ration, and gradually 
change the fare to what they are most likely 
to be fed during the show season. While show- 
ing, I feed clover hay, oats, bran oil cake and 
cabbage, and my sheep gain while being shown. 
Care can be taken in feeding not to litter chaff 
into the wool, and blankets will not be needed 
until just before starting for the shows. Then 
blanket to make the wool even and nice. Sheep 
do not do well if kept blanketed during hot 
wee.uer. 

After the show business is over, the young 
are kept by themselves, fed heavier, and fodder 
and roots substituted for the grain food, still 
giving a variety. The second year, feed sim- 
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BELL, 


try annually, and, accept- 
ing this as approximate- 
ly correct, it is remark- 
able how few cases of 
sickness arise from the use 
of these goods. It would 
seem that nature intended 
New Jersey for a tomato 
growing state; the soil is 
peculiarly adapted for this 
purpose, and in the high 
quality of the goods packed 
she is not excelled. It is 
estimated that there were 
22,000 acres grown in the 
state last year, sufficient to 
pack say 900,000 cases, and 
including the early crop 
this past year, it is safe to 
Say that $750,000 was re- 
ceived by the farmers of 
New Jersey for their tomato 
crop. 

The berry crop of New 
Jersey has grown to large 
proportions. For the pro- 
duction of certain varieties 
of pears it is not excelled. Sweet potatoes have 
also become an important article for the can- 
ner. It is safe to say that at least $1,250,000 
is annually paid by the canners to our farmers. 
In the early days of the industry the notion 
prevailed that any kind of an old place was 
good enough for a cannery; an old shed, a barn 
or a threshing floor would answer. The em- 
bryo packer appropriated his wife’s cook stove 
and wash boiler, or used a large iron kettle, 
such as farmers use for trying out lard. 

I have also seen the goods and cases piled 
out in the weather, subject to the storms and 
changes of temperature, the owner having no 
thought of injury, the appearance of his goods 
being a secondary consideration. In the evo- 
lution of the business these things have passed 
away, and now we have fine large factories, 
substantial and well kept, which we point to 
with pride. Orderliness and cleanliness are the 
rules. In the preparation of the various prod- 
ucts to be canned much greater care is exer- 
cised than in former years, It is a well known 
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fact that dirt invites fermentation, and this, 
of course, results in spoiled or swelled goods, 
causing heavy losses. Just at this time it is 
necessary for the canner to be awake. 

Out of the present confusion and uncertainty 
there will be evolved a higher and better con- 
dition of things. The uncertainty about the 
production of raw material and the securing of 
the same, the question of deliveries during dis- 
astrous years, all these difficulties will pass 
away, and more sane, businesslike methods 
prevail. The tendency in this state is for large 
concerns to control and own many factories 
and possibly in this tendency lies the solution 
of many vexing problems. Factories may mul- 
tiply, but where the firms oprating them are 
fewer and have larger resources, it will become 
possible to have a more concerted action along 
lines more beneficial to the trade. 


_> 
Experience with Orchard Grass. 
A. J. HAMM, NEW HAMPSHIRE, 





I have grown orchard grass for about 15 
years, both for grazing and mowing, and find 
it has proved very accommodating in old 
fields, for it holds out well and when the other 
grasses have died out, will stool and endeavor 
to fill the gap. Then, when by favorable sea- 
son, or application of fertilizers, the other 
grasses are given a more vigorous start, the 
orchard grass has retired to closer quarters, and 
with its abundant leaf growth from the root, 
made a bottom that piles up hay behind the 
mower. In fact this habit is what makes it 
valuable with late maturing grasses, as it 
ripens its seed several weeks in advance. 

If not sown thicker than one-half bushel seed 
per acre, with the other seeding, the heading 
stalk will be of small value compared with the 
leaf growth, which remains fresh and palatable 
till late fall. When sown alone two or three 
bushels of seed per acre should be used. 

Two years since I seeded a plot, which was 
intended to Jie for two seasons, with red clover 
and orchard grass alone. The dry weather was 
too severe for the clover, and burned off the 
most of the young plants when 1 to 2 inches 
high, leaving only orchard grass. The follow- 
ing season, being short of hay for my horses 
in June, I cut the piece of orchard grass when 
in bloom, and began feeding as soon as cured. 

Unlike. most green hay, instead of shrinking 
my horses, they promptly began to put on flesh 
with their usual feed of grain, old timothy and 
red top hay, and regular work. In fact they 
gained so rapidly that I gradually took away 
their grain altogether, and on that new or- 
chard grass hay without grain, they kept in 
better condition and showed more life at usual 
farm work, than with the other hay and grain 
combined. This pleased me so that when my 
orchard grass was ready to cut last season, I 
began at once to feed it to horses with the same 
satisfactory results as before. For land in pas- 
tures which I am reseeding, I always make it 
a prominent proportion of the seed. 

eS 
Curing and Threshing Beans. 


A. G. RONELL, IOWA, 





The most difficult problem in bean culture 
is curing and threshing, but with a little care 
this is easy enough. If beans are well ripened 
before being pulled and thrown in piles, they 
will be ready to thresh inside of a week. The 
piles should be small and in case of a rain 
turned over, but beans should never be stacked 
or hauled into a barn and left as some people 
do. The reason for this is simply that it is 
not possible to handle beans when they are 
dry enough to keep in stack or piled up any- 
where without shelling them, and even though 
it were they would sweat and get too tough 
to thresh without splitting, and besides, beans 
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lose their flavor and color when allowed to 
sweat in the pod. 

A good way to thresh beans without a ma- 
chine especially constructed for the purpose is 
to put a top box on a wagon and drive between 
the rows, throw one or two piles in at a time 
end pound the beans out: with a common fork. 
When you get ten or 15 bushels screen them 
out in the wind if there happens to be one, 
and sack them up. If there is no wind, sack 
them as they are. Do not attempt to thresh 
in the forenoon, or later than 5 in the after- 
noon, and never attempt to thresh in this way 
unless the beans are very dry and the day 
clear and sunny. 

An ordinary fanning will clean beans quite 
well or they may be cleaned in a good stiff 
wind by letting them fall, say, ten feet. What 
is known as screened beans will sell for nearly 
as much as hand-picked beans, hence it does 
not pay to hand pick. But if your local dealer 
insists on hand-picked beans, the following 
method will clean them so well that he will 
never know the difference. Stretch a gunny- 
sack at an angle of 45 degrees and in front 
of this put a board. Now let the beans fall 
on this from a considerable hight, and you 
will find that if the board is set at the right 
distance from the sack the sound, clear beans 
will jump over the board, while the dirt and 
cracked beans will fall down at the lower edge 
of the sack. In this way I have cleaned 15 
bushels of beans in three hours so well that 
they sold for hand picked. 


The Corn Binder for Silo Corn. 


J. E. FISCHER, PENNSYLVANIA. 





There is no better way to utilize corn than 
to put it into a silo. When the corn comes to 
maturity and begins to glaze, cut it with a corn 
binder and haul direct to the silo. Cut the 
stalks into %-inch pieces, as fine silage is much 
better than coarse. It can then be fed to cows, 
sheep and hogs. All do well and eat it with 
a relish that is surprising. 

If a farmer has no silo, the corn should be 
cut with a corn binder and well shocked, from 
four to six bundles in a shock. When well 
cured and weather is fair, employ some man 
with a husker and shredder and husk the corm 
and shred the fodder. If the fodder or stover 
is put in a mow by itself it will heat and mold, 
and more or less of it will not be fit for use. 

So, in order to have the stover keep good 
and sweet, put in a layer of stover about 1 
foot thick and a layer of straw or chaff alter- 
nately until the stover is all stored, and a fine 
lot of feed it makes. In this way the stover 
can be kept for a long time and be palatable. 

The corn should go to the crib until it is 
thoroughly seasoned, when it can be ground 
cob and all or mixed with other grain as the 
feeder sees fit. There should be at least one 
corn binder in every neighborhood. They are 
as much of a necessity as the mower, binder 
or rake. 


Feeding Floor for Cattle—I want to say a 
word in commendation of the narrow feeding 
floor, with cows on both sides of it. It is very 
convenient, as one feeds two animals without 
moving. It affords a means for shutting the 
room where the cows are kept, without shut- 
ting a door in their faces, and as it is devoted 
entirely to feeding, is never cumbered with any 
other material than the fodders for the cows. 
[B. Walker McKeen. 








Corn Silage fed in connection with corn fod- 
der or mixed hay and a ration of bran and 
oats is a very satisfactory feed and very cheap 
for breeding ewes during winter. Hay and 
roots may seem to be very expensive feed for 
this class of stock, and yet they often give 
better results than other and cheaper feeds, 





Cider and Vinegar Making for Farmers, 


J. R. PATTERSON, WASHINGTON, 





The best apples for making cider are wild 
apples or common fruit. Lacking these, take 
mellow apples of pleasant flavor or those half 
sweet and half sour. The old-fashioned idea 
was that rotten apples made the best cider. The 
point was that if the apples were each partly 
rotten the balance of each was sure of being 
ripe and mellow. If the small and knotty ap- 
ples among winter varieties are used for cider 
they should be kept in a warm place until ripe. 

The apples should be crushed between rolis 
like sugar cane to insure breaking up all the 
cells. After being crushed the pomace should 
be allowed to stand in a large, shallow vat aad 
stirred with a wooden shovel till it has all 
oxidized or turned brown. This will insure the 
best flavor and color while the acids will have 
an opportunity to act on the starch, and bring 
out all the sugar in the pomace. Having a!l 
turned brown the pomace should be laid up in 
a cheese. 

Whatever character of press is used, and 
my preference among the hand presses is for 
tue knuckle joint, the main essential is to alter- 
nate layers of pomace with layers of retaining 
material. The best for hand presses is straw 
with a crib of notched boards around the out- 
side of the cheese. Put % inch straw in the 
bottom, then 3 inches pomace spread evenly, 
then 1 inch straw and 4 inches pomace, an- 
other inch of straw and more pomace, put- 
ting on crib boards on the sides and ends until 
the press is full. Put on the follower and be- 
gin pressing. 

If the pomace has turned brown before laying 
up there is nothing to gain by slow work in 
pressing, or in barrelling the cider. Cover the 
bungholes of your barrels with a piece of net- 
ting to insure freedom from insects while fer- 
menting. Apples, cider or pomace should not 
be handled or come in contact with iron or 
steel unless it is coated with agate, as the 
acia turns the iron black, which imparts a 
bad color and flavor to both cider and vinegar. 

To make vinegar, fill each cask two-thirds 
full of worked cider. Let stand in a warm 
place, where the temperature does not go below 
freezing, and sometimes gets up to 70 degrees 
or more, until the cider gets sour and hard. 
A small piece of mother snould then be put 
in each cask and allowed to stand for six 
months in a warm temperature, when it should 
be good vinegar of fine flavor and color. Of 
course, there are ways of hurrying the process 
of vinegar making, but it is at a sacrifice of 
quality and appearance. 

Once made, the vinegar should be drawn from 
the casks into other clean casks and bunged 
up tight to present evaporation. until wanted 
for market. If a farmer lives near a town a 
trade can readily be worked up in bottled vin- 
egar. Bottled vinegar should be put up in 
pints and quarts and sold at 5 and 10 cents 
each. If sold to the trade, put your own label 
on it, so that if a demand is created by the 
quality you will get the benefit of the popu- 
larity of your own goods. 

If a farmer wants to make vinegar for his 
own use in a small way, get two casks and 
soak one of them in water till wanted. Take 
all the waste fruit of whatever kind, pulverize 
it in any way (it can be ground in a meat 
chopper or beat in pieces in a tub with a 
pestle), then add some water and squeeze in a 
cheese or lard press. Wash the residue of fruit 
after jelly making and save the water. Wash 
the sauce dishes at the table, and save the 
rinsings of any dish that sugar or syrup has 
been used in, and put all these in the first cask. 
And when it is full and well fermented and 
sour, put in a small piece of mother and let 
stand till vinegar is made. Then draw off all 
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that is clear, and put in the second cask, and 
fill the first as before. When you begin using 
the vinegar, and whenever a gallon is drawn, 
pour in two gallons from the first cask until 
it is full. Then keep both full as before. If 
the rinsings of currants, raspberries, grapes, etc, 
are put in, it will give the vinegar a delightful 
flavor and color. 

Eastern Farr-s Hardening in Value—Il. 





Our inquiry into farm land values in the 
middle and eastern states, results printed in 
American Agriculturist last week, has been a 
matter of much comment and appreciation 
among farmers and others. It has, perhaps, 
placed eastern agriculture in a little stronger 
and more favorable light than formerly in the 
estimation of a great many people. Additional 
pointed testimony from our correspondents is 
here presented in brief, as culled from the 
mass of letters sent in. 

THE VIEW IN THE EMPIRE STATE. 

Greenwich: A place of 13 acres sold for $100 
per acre for gardening. There seems to be 
more of a call for good farms of about 100 
acres having good buildings. Eagle Bridge: 
Prices of farms about 15 per cent higher than 
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$22 to $45 per acre with tendency upward. 
Stockholm: Some farms bought to serve as 
investments by business men who rent them, 
price $25 to $30, demand chiefly for dairying. 
Rome: Good farms are in most demand, and 20 
per cent higher than ten years ago, recent sales 
$33 to $10; there is a strong tendency for each 
man to want toowna farm. Castile: Formerly 
a grain section, farmers are now working into 
dairying, tendency slightly upward. Bacon 
Hill: Little call for farms, too many mills 
about us. Utica: Values increasing, now 20 to 
25 per cent higher than five or ten years ago; 
wanted for grazing and dairying. Prattsburg: 
Farmers have had three bad years, and this 
promises to be another; I believe if the three 
seasons had been up to the average, farm land 
values would have increased 40 per cent, but 
bad as things have been, more farms were 
sold past 15 months than in five years before, 
run down places a drug at any price. New Ber- 
lin: More healthy feeling among land owners 
prevails, and dairy farmers much more hopeful 
and are asking and getting better prices for 
their farms. 
NEW JERSEY. 

Dover: Drouth discouraged those who have 

had faith in farming, almost no demand for 
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tendency very evident; prices 15 to 20 per cent 
higher than five years ago. New Castle: Farm 
lands 15 to 20 per cent higher than ten years 
ago; grain and stock farms in most demand, 
one selling recently at $70 per acre. East 
Stroudsburg: A few people coming from the 
west to spend their days in boyhood homes. 
Cochran: I have been assessor for nine years, 
and fail to see where land has advanced. 
Acker: Slight upward tendency, but farms still 
sell very low. 

Grampian: Some tendency to recover, but 
dull. Factoryville: Farmers more inclined to 
hold for an advance, but little inquiry. Ivy- 
land: Small farms near railroads seem to de- 
mand best prices; recent sales $30, $90, $125, 
little advance in price over recent years, but 
riore inquiry. Claridge: Dairy and truck farms 
in our country on top; prices fully 10 per cent 
higher than five years ag., recent transfers $30, 
$55, $90, $125. Geigers Mills: Tendency higher, 
and some farmers are making money. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Bernardston: Upward tendency very slight, 
yet farms sell more readily. Huntington: 
Farms worth 10 per cent more than five years 
ago, some inquiry from city people for summer 
homes. Attleboro: Upward tendency discern- 

ible, prices 25 per cent 








WORKING FIELD BEANS ON A MARYLAND FARM 


Our illustration shows a weeder at work om the farm of W. H. Riddle of Baltimore county, Md. He is a suc- 
cessful farmer who facilitates and lightens his work much by the use of a weeder. 
The implement is light and easily handled. 


teeth are removed in each row. 
besides destroys the weeds. 


Oughly covered. 


ten years ago, but little call. Constable: Drouth 
is unfavorably aifeciing things. Deposit: A 
slight upward movement, but advance not over 
5 per cent in five years: farmers are the under 
dog. Hornellsville: Lack of good farm hands 
unfavorably affects sales; a slight upward tend- 
ency in values; some inquiry for potato farms. 
Afton: If any advance, it has been in the well 
located farms. 

Clen: Where land is adapted to dairying, 
some recovery, with recent sales at $50 to $60 
per acre; there is the great drawback of scarcity 
of help. Ghent: One farm of 26 acres sold for 
$2600; there is no demand for farms not well 
located, but good farms are 5 to 10 per cent 
higher than five years ago. Hartville: Ten or 
15 families have come to this section from Da- 
kota and settled, paying good price for their 
land. Avoca: No recovery, farms 5 per cent 
lower than five years ago. Fillmore: Some 
farms are being bought by young men, price 


No other implement 





land. Burlington: Farms in good demand 
tu.roughout this county, and 15 to 20 per cent 
higher than five years ago; sales this spring 
included farms at $65 to $125 per acre. Pen- 
nington: Farms near towns and markets in 
some demand at upward price tendency; help 
problem a great one. Red Bank: Do not think 
there is any advance, farms not in much de- 
mand, one farm 1% miles from Red Bank, 74 
acres, sold for $7100, another of 55 acres for 


$8500. Sussex: Some upward tendency, per- 
haps 10 per cent in five years, dairy farms 
wanted. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
Carnot: Values about 10 per cent higher 


than five years ago, recent sales of farms $65 
to $100, and demand mostly for those near 
railroads. Patton: Land has advanced consid- 
erably, 20 to 25 per cent in ten years; wanted 
for fruit and trucking. Titusville: Upward 


As shown in the illustration, two 
It pulverizes the ground thoroughly, 
was used in this field for cultivation after the beans were up. 
When the corn shown at the left of the picture was 3% feet high, rape was sown in it and covered with the weeder. 
Rape was also sown among the beans when they were in blossom, and with three teeth removed the seed was thor- 


higher than ten years 
ago, few farms for sale. 
New Ashford: Real es- 
tate somewhat on the 
rise. Auburn: Good de- 
mand for small places, 
which sell as high as 
$200 per acre, especially 
if on electric lines. 
Leominster: Farms are 
in good demand and 
higher, 10 to 20 per cent, 
compared with five years 
ago; buyers largely from 
Boston, New York, or 
other cities. Phillipston: 
Small farms not exceed- 
ing 59 acres in demand, 
prices 20 to 25 per cent 
higher than ten years 
ago. New Lenox: Not 
as high as in 1870, but 
a firmer feeling in real 
estate. Hawley: Upward 
tendency, with demand 
for farms costing $500 to 
$1000. Cheshire: Prices 
have declined 10 per 
cent in five years. 
DELAWARE. 

Milford: Farms sell 10 
per cent higher than five 
years ago, some being 
bought by people from a 
distance. Dover: Some 
farms 10 to 40 per cent higher than five years 
ago; fruit farms in most demand, sales as high 
as $100 to $125 per acre. Some inquiry from 
persons as distant as Canada and California; 
near certain railway stations where fruit is 
sold for cash, land has doubled in price in 
three years 

MARYLAND. 

Salisbury: Tendency distinctly upward, land 
prices 50 per cent higher than five years ago, 
and in many instances near towns and trans- 
portation 100 per cent; numerous settlers here 
from Ohio, western Pennsylvania and other 
points. Cambridge: Prices 15 to 30 per cent 
higher than five years ago, and 40 per cent 
higher than ten years ago; truck and small 
fruit farms in most demand; a good many 
farmers here from the west. White Marsh: 
Upward tendency slight, as labor is expensive 
to farm profitably. 
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Indifferent Outlook for Winter Apples. 


Winter apple promise in the impor- 
tant commercial apple sections east of 
the Rocky mountains is for a light 
yield of generally good quality. Pros- 
pects for a fair yield of winter apples 
seem most hopeful in Michigan, parts 
of New York and Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey. Replies of American Agri- 
culturist’s recent inquiry indicate very 
light yields in the southwest and Il- 
linois. In instances where the early 
promise was fair, a heavy June drop 
left trees with but few apples. In- 
jury and loss from insects was rela- 
tively the largest in the east, but 
where orchards were properly cared for 
the apples are usually of good size and 
in quality superior to last year. 

Reports from Arkansas indicate al- 
most a total failure in Benton county, 
fruit badly damaged by insects. In 
Missouri, outlook not encouraging to 
oerchardists, who hope for about ore- 
fourth of a crop, late spring freezes 
largely responsible. In southern Illi- 
nois, winter apple trees, according 
to replies at hand, have very lit- 
tle fruit, and now promise less than 
one-fourth a full crop. In the northern 
part of the state conditions somewhat 
better. 

“Apples promise 75 to 80% of a crop, 
and fruit is bright and smooth and 
evenly distributed over the _ trees,” 
writes a St Joseph county (Ind) or- 
chardist. The outlook in the state as 
a whole is for a moderate crop. Re- 
plies from Michigan are more flattering 
than from any other western state. The 
trees are generally well covered with 
good apples and yield promises to equal 
last year in cases. 

In the older orchard 
tending from Ohio eastward, fruit is 
generally of good quality, with vary- 
ing reports as to final crop. Damage 
from aphis is reported in central and 
northern New York, but only in spots. 
Where this was present, drop heavy. 
Some dropping reported from Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey, but outlook fair. 
In New England, apples generally de- 
veloping nicely, 


sections, ex- 


A Good 


Conditions governing the volume of 
the hay crop this year are very un- 
usual. The late spring and early sum- 
mer drouth east of the Alleghany moun- 
tains reduced the volume of the crop 
and placed the production in that sec- 
tion very much below last year and be- 
low an average season. On the con- 
trary, the excess of moisture which was 
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Hay Crop. 





received in the great central valleys 
between the Alleghanies and the Mis- 
souri river, during the vital period of 


grass growth, resulted in an unusually 
heavy hay crop. Apparently these two 
conditions have about offset each other, 
and the indications are that the hay 
crop this year will not be far different 
in aggregate volume from that secured 
last year. The distribution, however, 
as indicated, is radically different, the 
east having a short crop and the west 
an unusually good crop. 

The acreage devoted to hay this year, 
as reported by our county correspond- 
ents, shows very little change from 
that of last year. In the final esti- 
mate of the hay crop of 1902, as pre- 
sented by American Agriculturist, the 
figures of acreage were revised to cor- 
respond with the date of 1900, 
presented by the United States census. 
For the first time the census report 
included not only what has heretofore 


as 


been considered as forming the hay 
crop, but included wild hay. prairie 
and salt marsh, millets, small grains 


cut for hay, as is done largely in Cali- 
fornia every year, and the acreage de- 
voted to the production of forage 
plants, such as corn, grown for forage, 
rather than grain, etc. 

On this basis the acreage last year 
Was reported at 60,000,000 acres, and 


total crop 86,000,000 tons, or practically 
the same as was shown to have been 
produced in 1900, according to the cen- 
As the department of agriculture 


sus. 


OUR SPECIAL 


and other crop reporting authorities 
have not seen fit to adopt the new cen- 
sus classification of hay, and continue 
to report the crop upon the basis of 
cultivated and natural grasses, in order 
to avoid confusion, American Agricul- 
turist will hereafter make its report 
upon the same basis. This will not only 
prevent confusion among the crop au- 
thorities, but it will enable comparison 
of growing crops with the records of 
previous years. Upon this basis the hay 


acreage of this year is estimated at 
40,037,000 acres, as against 39,800,000 
acres last year. 

The increase in the area, while 


amounting to only one-half of 1% in the 
aggregate, is very uniform, only a few 
states showing a decrease. The most 
important decrease is in Ohio and Mis- 
souri, where the effect of the great 
drouth of 1901, with its permanent 
damage upon meadows, has not yet 
been entirely lost. 

The condition of the hay crop on 
July 1, which was the last report prior 
to harvesting, was 85.5, a figure which 
indicates just about a normal rate of 
yield. As pointed out earlier, however, 
the decrease of condition was very high 
west of the Alleghanies and very low 
east of the mountains. The following 
statement presents a tentative estimate 
of the acreage and the July 1 condition 
of the crop, by states: 

ACREAGE AND CONDITION OF HAY. 
Acres Cond Acres Cond 





000 Jul 000 Jul 
N E.. 3,960 75 Ia «++. 3,164 100 
. * 5,064 72 Mo oo. 2,608 92 
Pa . 3,134 80 Kan .... 1,946 99 
co ee 429 80 Neb .... 573 9 
.’. eer 83 95 ND... DW @& 
Tenn 357 «(78 D Bivasace 182 98 
W Va 523 80 Sal -- 567 88 
, are 465 85 Ore - 837 90 
© .cccsee 3,631 8 Wash .. 322 95 
Mich 2,631 85 Okla .... 270 95 
are 1,787 87 Other ... 3,809 82 
Ill 2,777 95 — 
Wis 1,789 95 Total .40,037 85.5 
Minn... 842 94 





Cranberry Outlook Still Uncertain. 





A large percentage of cranberry bogs, 
both east and west, were in bloom the 
middle of July and until the fruit is set 
it is not possible to make a close predic- 
tion of the cranberry crop. Reports to 
American Agriculturist from leading 
growers in Massachusetts, New Jersey 
and Wisconsin point toward nearly an 
average crop if weather conditions con- 
tinue favorable. The bloom is late, 
however, and there is danger of loss 
from early fall frosts. 

A fairly good crop is indicated in 
New Jersey, with favorable weather 
ahead. The cold, wet weather of June 
retarded the bloom from coming out at- 
the proper time to insure a perfect crop. 
Some bogs were flooded for several days 
and were seriously damaged. There 
are plenty of vines with the new growth 
1 to 3 inches long, which show no 
bloom on fruit, but notwithstanding 
some damage by frosts, freshets and 
worms, present indications point toward 
an average crop. 

In Massachusetts, early June frosts 
damaged crop prospects. Some bogs 
were protected by flowing; others were 
not at the most tender stage. Condi- 
tions were unfavorable for the early 
blossoming, and where frost did not 
injure the bogs the berries did not set. 
Late varieties were still in blossom July 
20. Insects have caused some damage, 
but less than last year. Some growers 
expect a bigger crop than usual, others 
less, sO that on the whole the present 
outlook is for an average crop. 

A frost June 10-11 did much damage 
to Wisconsin cranberry bogs. On those 
not protected by water the crop was 
totally destroyed, but the water sup- 
ply was good and most bogs were pro- 
tected. Taking the state as a whole, 
probably less than 25% was destroyed. 
This injury is offset in a measure by 
exceptional freedom from blossom 
blight and if other favorable conditions 
continue, the Wisconsin crop promises 
to be up to that of last year. 





CROP REPORTS 
A Moderate Oats Crop. 


Oats harvest is now fully under way, 
and has been accompanied by generally 
favorable weather conditions in all dis- 
tricts of importance. The conditions 
surounding the oats crop this year have 
been unfavorable from the beginning. 
The preparation of the soil was inter- 
fered with by an excess of moisture 
during the early part of the seeding 
season, and in some of the districts of 
the Ohio valley by a short period of 
drouth during the latter part of the 
time for such operations. As a result 
the seedbed was poorly prepared, and 
a much larger proportion than usual 
was harrowed or disked into corn land 
without plowing. 

The crop was seeded late, as a whole, 
and seeding was spread over a longer 
period than usual, or than is desirable 
for best results. In a large portion of 
the district the ground ‘was cold and 
wet, and germination was uneven and 
delayed. As a result of these unfavor- 
able early conditions, the crop devel- 
oped unevenly and the general stand 
was not up to normal. The plant lacked 
in vigor and root growth, and while 
the later weather conditions were rea- 





sonably satisfactory, yet the plant 
failed to improve as the season ad- 
vanced, and each monthly report of 


conditions showed a declining average. 
The last report of condition prior to 
harvest, that of July 1, made an aver- 
age of 84.4, against 86.6 on June 1, and 
92.3 on July 1, 1902. 

Just prior to harvest, rust appeared 
to an extent much greater than usual, 
in scattered districts throughout the 
principal sections of the oats territory. 
Just what actual damage resulted from 
this visitation it is impossible to indi- 
cate until data from threshing shall be 
at hand, but the general impression 
among local observers is that rust ap- 
peared too late to materially affect 
either yield or quality. 

Reports from harvest fields to Amer- 
ican Agriculturist indicate that the rate 
of yield is likely to be below rather than 
above the figure indicated by last re- 
port of condition, but advices from the 
same source indicate the quality of the 
crop a great deal better than last year, 
and fully up to, if not slightly above, 


normal. The favorable weather condi- 
tions prevailing during the period of 
harvest have resulted in saving the 


crop in excellent condition, getting a 
grain moderately heavy in weight, un- 
usually bright and clean. 

The acreage of the crop of this year 
was slightly less than the harvest in 
1902, and the condition at harvest ma- 
terially lower. Last year the thresher 
showed a rate of yield very much high- 
er than was indicated at harvest, mak- 
ing the crop decidedly above the aver- 
age in quantity, but on account of bad 
weather conditions a harvest below the 
average in quality. This year, on the 
contrary, the yield is likely to be lower 
than indicated, but with a quality very 
high. A definite estimate of the vol- 
ume of the crop will be made later, 
when data of rate of yield is available. 

= a 


Onions Show Varying Improvement. 





Considerable irregularity prevails in 
onions. Favorable weather during July 
resulted in good growth in some sec- 
tions, this more pronounced in the west 
than in the east. Reports of insect 
damage, maggots and blast are most 
mumerous from New England, a few 
alse from New York and states farther 
west. Aithough still early to speak of 
ultimate yields, replies from some of 
American Agriculturist’s special crop 
correspondents in important onion sec- 
tions indicate yields varying from 60% 
to 100% of a normal year. 

Such Ohio reports as are at hand in- 
dicate varying conditions in that im- 
portant onion state. The yield in Hardin 
county promises better than the aver- 
age. In other counties the outlook is 
fair to good. Light yields are antici- 
pated by some New York growers in 
Orange and Madison counties. Favor- 





able growth during the month brought 
the crop in Rensselaer and Chautauqua 
to a position where growers look for 
good yields. About an average crop is 
expected by New England growers jn 
the Connecticut valley. 

Onions have generally made _ good 
growth in Wisconsin. Growers jn 
northern Illinois look for a good yield 
on an acreage a little above that of a 


year ago. At Riverdale, the stand jn 
sets very satisfactory, with little or 


no insect pest or fungous growth. Acre- 


age of sets 10% larger than last year, 
crop sets about 85% normal. Late 
planting and extreme wet and dry 
weather proved a handicap too great 


for the crop in Jefferson county, Ind, 
to overcome. A correspondent at Mad- 
ison places the crop of large onions at 
70% a normal, sets 80%. The outlook in 
Noble county, according to information 





at hand, is excellent. A grower at Al- 
bion anticipates yields of 500 to so 
bushels per acre. In the district around 
Napponee, Ind, onions are late, nd 
stand very thin. 
———__o>—_—__—_——_ 

Potato Prospects Continue Favorable, 

Up to late July crop prospects and 
conditions of growth in the principal 
potato sections of the United States 


were favorable for a crop of good size 
and quality. The acreage planted ‘was 
somewhat less in the western than in 
the eastern states ascompared with last 
year, according to reports to American 


Agriculturist from our special corre- 
spondents. The growing season has 
been rather wet in many sections, and 
on this account a full yield is not 


looked for. 
The acreage in Orleans county in New 


York is less than last year, and con- 
ditions are favorable to a normal yield. 
Oneida reports the same acreage 

a full yield expected. Planting was 
late. In Monroe county there is a gain 


of 25% in acreage; potatoes have grow 
rapidly and bugs late in appearing. 

In New England and New York the 
planted fully up to last 

the great potato producing 
sections of Aroostook county, Me, an 
increase of 10% in is shown. 
The long spring drouth prevented uni- 
form germination, and at least 15%. of 
the seed failed to come, so that the 
stand throughout the eastern states is 
thin in places, and not uniform. This 
will have considerable effect in reduc- 
ing the yield per acre. Conditions since 
early June have been favorable for 
growth, cold, wet weather through June 
and July prevailing. The injury fron 
bugs has been less than usual, and 
blight had not appeared up to the ti 
reports to American Agriculturist were 
mailed. 

In Wisconsin the acreage is from 1! 
to 15% less than last year, and the pres- 
ent condition of plants is not as good, 
owing to successive wet weather. Sim- 
ilar conditions prevail in Minnesota. 
Michigan's acreage is slightly less than 
in 1902. In Lapeer county excessive wet 
weather, followed by drouth, proving 
injurious. In Midland county plants 
are looking well, and ‘weather has been 
favorable, but the stand is to some ex- 
tent poor. 


acreage was 


year. In 


acreage 


Flexible Glass is a new production, 
which has recently been invented. It 
is designed particularly to take the 


place of glass in greenhouses. It is a 
thin, flexible material, nearly transpar- 
ent, easily bent to any desired shape, 
and practically unbreakable. It can be 
cut with shears or knife, and is des- 
tined to a ‘wide use for greenhouses and 
other purposes. Several grades of it 
are made, according to thickness, and 
in one grade wire cloth of coarse mesh 
is imbedded in it, which, it is claimed, 
makes it hail proof. While it 
somewhat more than glass, it 
lieved that the economy in its use will 
make it cheaper in the end. It comes 
in large sheets, and no putty is required 
in. setting it, so there is a saving in this 
direction, as well as in conserving the 
heat because of a lack of joints. 
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Preparing Onions for Market.’ 


JOHN H. GEORGE, ESSEX COUNTY, MASS. 





The old way of topping onions by get- 
ting down on your knees or sitting 
down on a low stool all doubled up, is 


by the crate system of storing them 
altogether done away with. I have 
made for topping purposes a topping 
bench of %-inch spruce lumber 6 feet 
long by 4 feet. Take two 4-inch pieces 
4 feet long and place them 4 feet apart. 
On these nail the 6-foot strips, which 
are also 4 inches wide, 1 inch apart. 
Nail firmly and clinch the nails, plac- 
ing the outside strips flush with the 


ends of the crosspieces, as Fig 1 shows. 

Around the edge nail a 6-inch strip and 

the topping bench is done—see Fig 2 
When ready to begin topping, place 





BENCH. 


FIG 1. 


this bench on top of two crates if you 


BOTTOM OF TOPPING 
wish to sit at your work; or on top of 
two barrels if you wish to stand. In it 
empty the onions from the crates. As 
you pour out each crate, rustle the on- 
around and all the dirt and other 
small stuff which may have been gath- 


ions 


ered up with them will pass through 
the slatted bottom. The rustling will 
brighten up the onions wonderfully. 
The bench will hold when heaped up 


six crates, or nine bushels. Place one 
of the crates you have emptied at your 
left and, sitting erect on a crate, you 
are read for operations. 

To begin with, you must have a sharp 


knife, and keep it sharp, as a dull one 
will surely tear the skin of the onion 
and as soon as that is done it begins 


may seem a simple opera- 
tion to cut off an onion top, but there 
is a right way and a wrong one, as if it 
properly or not depends wheth- 
onions keep well. The wrong 
sieze the onion and cut the 
top off by drawing the knife toward 
the body. This cuts the top off on the 
opposite side from your body and tears 
the onion down the other side. 

The right way to top is to hold the 
onion firmly in the left hand and with 
the knife seize the top 1 inch from the 
bulb and cut up. This makes a clean 
cut through the top. Never top onions 
close to the bulb unless you want them 


to rot. It 


is done 
er your 
way is to 


to begin to grow at once, and do not 
top them until you want to market 
them, as they keep better with the 
tops on. In the old way, unless spread 
thin, this rule does not apply, as the 
tops draw moisture, which causes the 
onions to heat and mold, so that they 


rot and spoil. With the crate system 
the onions never heat or mold, not even 
if they are put in with the tops entirely 
green. They will dry out and come out 
splendidly any time before the next 
summer. 

HANDLE ONIONS AS YOU WOULD EG@S 
at all times, for a bruise or cut will 
make them rot. By this way of top- 
ping, a good spry boy will top six bush- 
hour and he will not feel half 
as tired as in the old way. 

The time to market any crop is 2s 
Soon after it is harvested as possible 
and onions are not an exception. I sup- 
if we all did this the market wou'd 
be glutted. There is a large shrink- 
age in onions from keeping, not only 
from rot but by shrinkage of the bulbs 
themselves. I think it is quite as much 
or more than potatoes. An onion grower 


els an 


pose 


. told me once that he weighed a barrel 


of onions and in 48 hours weighed again 
and the shrinkage was 20 pounds. This 
was when harvested from the ground. 
I think it well, if possible, to sell at 


least a load in a place, or, better still, 
the whole crop to one man. 

Years ago when I wanted a short va- 
cation I used to take a load of onions 
and start into the country to get rid 
of them and enjoy myself generally, 
and while the price I could get by ped- 
dling would give me fair pay for my 
time, I think the other way of selling 
is preferable. There is one disadvan- 
tage in using crates and that is their 
storage when not in use, but this is 
not so serious as would be at first sup- 
posed. It is certainly no more than 
when barrels or a miscellaneous lot of 
boxes are used. 

The crates are useful for so many 
things and are found in use in so many 
places that storage room does not seem 
to count, but if they are all empty and 
room is needed for them, their shape 
allows for the smaller space in pack- 
ing. My crates were made in a box 
shop and cost $10 per 100, but I have not 
been able to get them made for that 
price since. Some of my neighbors had 
some made last year and had to pay 20 
cents each for them. With decent usage 
they will last at least ten years; they 
are not an expensive outfit. 

A FEW DONT‘S IN ONION GROWING, 

Don’t buy poor, cheap seed at any 
price; the best is none too good. 

Don’t work in your onions when wet; 
it has a tendency to make them mildew. 

Don’t let the weeds grow, for they 
will smother the onions. 

Dont’ fail to hoe early and often, as 
stirring the top of the soil conserves 
moisture, 

Don’t let the weeds stand until they 
are 3 or 4 inches high, as when you do 
pull them they will loosen the onion 
roots and stop their growing until they 
get a new hold. 

Don't harvest the onions until you 
have a first-class hay day to do it in, 
as a day or two will not make much 
difference. 

Don’t let them lay on top the ground 
until they are wet by the rain, as this 
makes a lot of useless labor. 

Don’t store in a moist place, as on- 
ions will not keep in such a place, no 
matter how you handle them. 

Don’t top onions with a dull knife, as 



























































FIG 2. 


TOPPING BENCH COMPLETE. 


you are almost sure to tear the bulbs. 

Don’t bruise them unless you want 
them to rot. 

Don't top them too close, for cutting 
into the onion tends to make them grow. 

Don't fail to sell when you get a fair 
offer, for the sooner you get your money 
the happier you will feel. 

Don’t fail to do all in your power 
to get the very last bushel possible, 
as it is the large crops that pay the 
best. It costs just as much to raise a 
small crep as a large one, and small 
crops are very discouraging. 

i 


Destroying Plant Lice in Orchards. 


PROF M. V. SLINGERLAND, CORNELL UNIV. 





A small green lice on apple_ trees 
have done much damage in this sec- 
tion. They suck the sap of the leaves 
and fruit and the new growth of wood. 
If you know any remedy for them 
please state in your columns.—[James 
Cleghorn, Niagara County, N Y. 

The standard insecticides used in 
fighting plant lice and other sucking 
insects are kerosene emulsion, whale 
oil soap and tobacco decoctions. For 
apple plant lice, whale oil soap should 
be dissolved at the rate of one pound 
in five or six gallons water. Tobacco 
stems, to be found in cigar factories, 
can be steeped or soaked in water 
(about one pound of tobacco in two 
gallons water) and an effective decoc- 
tion thus made. 

Kerosene emulsion should be made by 





FRUITS AND 





VEGETABLES 


the usual formula of one-half pound 
soap, one gallon boiling water and two 
gallons kerosene and then diluted with 
about seven parts water. Doubtless a 
10% kerosene emulsion made through a 
kerosene water pump would also kill 
the lice. 

The effectiveness of any of the above 
sprays will depend entirely upon the 
thoroughness of application. Remem- 


ber that each louse must be hit with 
the spray. Nurserymen often bend 
over the infested branches and dip 


them into a pail or pan of the mixture, 
and this would be the most effective 
method of treating a recently-set or- 
chard, 


Storing Fruits for Exhibit at Fairs. 


LEMUEL BLACK, MERCER COUNTY, N J. 











| 
I have just finished reading an article 
in your valuable paper on cold storage. | 


I want to give my experience along 
this line. I have been 
itor at the interstate fair at Trenton in 
the fruit department. I started my ex- 
hibit in a small way some 15 years ago. 
Now I am numbered among the largest 
exhibitors. I had no previous experi- 
ence whatever in storing fruit. To 
compete with other exhibitors in large 
collection of apples, peaches, pears and 
plums, I found I had to find a means 
of preserving fruit from earliest to lat- 
est. I began storing in a well-known 
cold storage house in Trenton. I stored 
in two rooms, one a temperature of 
from 31 to 32 degrees, and another from 
36 to 40 degrees. I packed fruit in most 
all size packages from a quart can to 
a bushel box. I picked fruit at differ- 
ent stages from two-thirds ripe to al- 


most ripe, yet hard. I packed in 
wrapped and unwrapped lots. 
Early peaches like Early Rivers, 


ripening last of July, and most all 
plums I packed in air-tight two-quart 
glass cans in 31 and 32 degrees, and 
about 9#% kept. I also put some varie- 
ties in tin boxes not air tight, same 
temperature, and 50 to 60% kept. I 
packed peaches from ripening of Mt 
Rose August 15 up to Crawford Late, 
ripening middle of September. Some 25 
varieties and different stages of ripen- 
ing in Georgia peach crates. Some in 
low temperature and some in the high. 
Some wrapped in wax butter paper; 
some in ommon newspaper and some 
not wrapped at all. With the result 
that the unwrapped all rotted in four 
weeks, higher temperatue; about 20% 
kept when wrapped in wax paper. 
Wrapped in wax paper and in low tem- 


perature, 95% kept; wrapped in news- 
paper, low temperature, 50% kept; while 
the unwrapped only 25% kept. 


Apples and pears, packed mostly in 
one-half bushel packages, and _ well 
wrapped in wax or newspaper in low 
temperature, nearly all kept well. They 
were put in from July 8 to September 15. 
Apples in higher temperature not 
wrapped, full size, yet very hard, when 
stored in one-half bushel baskets lined 
with paper, about 90 to 95% kept. When 
wrapped, almost all kept, and came out 
with much better appearance. In my 
experience not only low temperature is 
necessary but the fruit should have the 
best of handling, especially peaches and 


apples. Some varieties of pears and 
plums must be picked when three- 


fourths grown, or they will rot in spite | 
Most varieties of | 
I pick just before coloring. I | 


of all one might do. 
plums, 
find they will color while in storage. It 
must be remembered that my experi- 
ence is on summer fruit and kept dur- 
ing the summer months. I have packed 
peaches and kept them for three 
months. Other exhibitors stored fruit 
in same storageand in almost every case 
their fruit nearly all spoiled. I picked 
fruit mostly when cool and put in stor- 
age early in morning after keeping over 
night. My best results were on well 
wrapped fruit packed in small packages 
and handled like eggs. 





Street Sweepinrs have been found 
very efficient as fertilizers for green- 
houses, both on account of its manurial 
value and its mechanical effects. 


a heavy exhib- | 








it’s the 
Wheel 


that measures the life of 
the wagon. It’s hardly 
worth while to repair 
when it begins to go 
The expense will never 
cease and the finish will come whea you 
need your wagon most. 


Electric 
Metal Wheels 


are the solution ofthe whole matter. Turn your old 
gears or one you can buy cheap into a new wagon by 

utting them on. We'll send thesize to fit your skein, 

he modern metal wheel with broad tires, straight 
or staggered oval steel spokes to carry 4000 Ibs. 
on any road and no more repairing. You yet 

every wacon quality and conven‘ence, light iahor, 
light draft, no rutting. Many years more service 
just for the price of the wheels. Begin by writing 
for Electric Wheel catalog and full particulars. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 
Box 86 Quincy, Ills. 































TREES SUCCEED WHERE 


Largest Nursery. 
Fruit Book Free. Result of 78 years eure 


STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. Y.; Etc 


pe BOLI 


If you raise apples—few or many 
—send for our booklet ‘* Turning 
Apples into Gold’? and see how 
you can do it. 


Goodell Company, 72 Main St.,Antrim,N.H. 








nto 















home grown, now read 
Crimson Clover Seed Wrie Yor prices 
Ss. JOHNSTON, Box 3, Stockley, Del 


*)RCHARD PROFIT r. 


nds upon working all the frut es 


eo asalable Lieegpane Cider for ‘| 
instance. If good, clear and =n 
golls r*adily at a profit. The ' 
produced by a 
HYDRAULI CIRER 
PRESS, 


Made in va~7ing sizes; hand and power, 

Got our free catalogue before you buy, 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO, 

3 Maiu St. Mt. Gilead, Ohio, 


PURE CLEAN SEED WHEAT 








Fultz, Poole, Dawsons, Golden Chaff. 
Mediterranean, Mealy. Also Mammoth W White! Roe 
at new crop Timothy Seed. 


THE 0. C. SHEPARD CO., Medina, Ohio. 





Ensilage Cutter and Tread Power 


horses, level or even tread 
Benak hl 2to8 horses; 5 sizes 
Separators, Feed Cutters, Feed 
Mills, Hand and Power Corn 
Shellers, Saws, oy} 
Plows, Steel é 
and Wood Rol- 
lers, En, 
to 25 Horse s 
Power, mounted digi. 64 


or “THE 
E MESSINGER MFG. CO., Tatamy, Pa. 


BLIZZARD 


Safe, Strong and Efficient. Cuts and Shreds 
y atl kinds of Dry 


and Green Fodder 
and elevates it to any de- 
sired height through a 
PNEUMATIC TUBE. 
No sprocket, no link belt, no 
elevator ouckets,web, slats,etc. 
Saves power, breakage ‘and 
annoyance. It cuts Sarious 
lengths; ; any capacity you want. 
Call at your aler’: ond 
amine it or write us for ciren- 
lars and descriptive matter.&c. 


Joseph Dick Agricultural Wks., Box 24, Canton, Ohio. 




































Ensilage “Vay Tao and 
Gutters Pneumatic. 
“sito Filters.” BIOWePS:. 


These machines cut and elevate with the same wheel at the «nme time. 
This wheel bas gererey which throw and fans which blow. ¥ itsout the 
fans the throw the ensilage 15 feet high. A light an of 
air in addition will b son it to any height. No chains, belts or ergs to slip 
and waste “pe A two-horse tread power will cutand elevate 4 tons 
hour, a 10h. 20 tons perhour. The easiest running and 

cutters and b! lowers made. Also cutters and carriers, shrecders, silos, 
engines . horse powers, saw machines, ete. for 


Bend catalogues. 
HARDER MFG. CC., COBLESKILL, N.Y. 
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The Measure of Success in 
Wheat Growing 


is a complete fertilizer containing 6% 
actual 


Potash 


A deficiency of Potash in fertilizers 
will result in small grains. 

Our books on Wheat and Grain Culture are 
Jree to farmers. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York. 


THE LUCKY “4-LEAF CLOVER” 


Plymouth Cream Extract- 
oris the CREAM of them all. 
Inner can quickly remova- 
ble; water all around and 
ender 1 milk; has far greater 
cooling surface than an 
other. No water required 
monthsin year. Special air 
chamber with ventilator. 
New and original faucet, 
impossible to leak or sour. 
Express charges prepaid 
Oatalogue free. 


Plymouth Cream Separator Company, Plymouth, Ohio 


New. Piste Gatvontasé. ote Ib 
150 ft. long yl up. 100 lb 66 
coils, No. 8to 16. Write for particu- 
lars and FREE ‘oo PAGE CATALOG 823¥ 
CARROLLIRON WKS. CHICAGO 
4% acre wort 


CULTURE. 
GINSENG Particulars for 2c. 


Maker Extant. 
T. H. SUTTON, Dont. G, Louisville, Ky. 


$10,000. 


, MACHINERY 


Best and cheapest. 
Send for catalogue. 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT 
PRESS CO. 
216 West Wate: r St., 
SYRACUSE, N. Y¥. 























Greatest Mone 



















LIVE STOCK 


Do You 
Want to 
Know 


how to fallin love with a 
cow? Do you care to know 
why a cow is worth more 
than a horse? If you do, 
you should have a copy of 
our valuable book, 


“‘Business Dairying.” 


It won’t cost youacent, We send it free. 
Ask for it. 


You have read many times about the 


TUBULAR SEPARATORS. 


Wouldn't you like to know all about them? 

It won’t cost you anything to do it. Just 

write for free catalogue No.100 

THE SHARPLES CO., P. M. SHARPLES, 
Chicago, Ills, West Chester, Pa. 





Cows will give 15 to 20 
cent more milk if protected 
from the torture of flies with 


MONEY! 


CHILD’S SO-BOS-SO KILFLY. 
Kills flies and all insects; pocteste horses as well 


ascows. Perfectly harmless to man and beast 
Rapidly applied with Child’s Electric Sprayer. 
30 to 50 cows sprayed in a few minutes. A true 
antiseptic; keeps stables, chicken houses, pig 
pens in a perfectly sanitary condition. 

Ask for Child's SO-BOS-SO or send $2 for 1-gal. can and 
Sprayer complete, Ex. pd. any point east of the Mississippi. 
CHAS. H. CHILDS & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 

25 LaFayette Street, Utica, N. Y. 








LARGE LUSCIOUS STRAWBERRIES IN 1904 


A full crop of fruit ten months after our strong POT GROWN Plants are set out. Plant 


now. 


We have the best varieties for Market and Home use. 


We have in FIVE-INCH 


POTS now ready for planting and late bloom, all the best hardy Roses, Honeysuckle and 


also Boston and English Ivy. 
Stock first-class. 


Clematis; 
for autumn planting. 
free. Write for it to-day 


A full line of selected FRUITS and ORNAMENTALS 
Prices reasonable. 
T. J. DWYER & SON, Box 91, Cornwall, 


Our latest Catalogue mailed 
N. Y. 














A Veterinary Specific. 
GUARANTEED 





Newton’s Heave, Cough, Distemper 


It acts on the Digestive, Respirative Organs, their 
Nerve supply and on the Blood. Send for booklet 
‘*Horse 
merchants and users. 12th year’ssale. $1.00 per can 
of dealers, or by mail or express, prepaid. 


and Indigestion Cure. 
ABSOLUTELY WHAT ITS NAME IMPLIES, 


roubles,” and Strong Recommends from 





Toledo, Ohio. 
















SAVES ITS COST 


It spreads all kinds of manure, lime, , 
salt, ashes, compost, etc., either £. 
orin rows. Does it better [F%, 

can possibly be donc by hand. 


Pe 









ON THE FIRST CROP 


Do you know of any other piece of ma- 
chinery for poe A the farm of which -_ 
3 ; 


can be 


The nian 




















Kemp i Sorencie 


not only makes easy work a 
trebles the value of the same. 


a long ways in top dressing wheat in the spri 
t can be handled on any kind of ground wi! 
turn entirely under. Can 


about these 
inal and od genuine Kemp Man 


anure is made by us a 
of the U. S. Circuit Court. 







getting out the manure, but by the way {n which it breaks Pepees and Le {t fine, {t more than 
It will break up and spread evenly, manure that cannot be 

matter how hard, lumpy, caked, strawy, or stalky the manure is, this machine will spread it. 
meadow lands, pasture, etc. 


ed withafork, It doesn't 
+ makes fine, well rotted 
Being mounted on broad 


‘out serious cutting in or rutting. Can spread back and forth, as 


turned on the ground it stands on. 
Freeing De Deviee, dndother advantages and aise and {- — other im 
and the 
KEMP & BURPE 









— a ~- our new Beater. 

ovemen or latest catalogue 

to Seow ig ng (Remember thatthe only on : 
ereon have been fu RACUSE. BL 

MEG. co., BOx32.. SYRACU E, N. Y. 





AND DAIRY 


Feeding and Watering Horses. 


W. W. MORRISON, MICHIGAN. 

In caring for work horses, I like to 
give them a drink of water the first 
thing in the morning, then some hay, 
and finally their grain the last thing 
before going to breakfast. By letting 
them eat hay awhile before feeding the 
grain, they are not quite so hungry, 
and will not eat so fast. If there is 
something in the stomach the grain 
seems to digest better. The horse will 
do more and remain in better condition 
if worked steadily with short stops, 
than he will if hurried and allowed to 


stand still long at a time. The last 
half hour before quitting time, he 
should have short stops often, then 


when he gets to the stable he can have 
some water. At noon give hay while 
the driver gets his dinner, then ‘water 
and feed the grain. Give a little water 
when they go out to workif they 
want it. 

At night the horses should have some 
water when they come in. Then give 
hay and afterward more water before 
they have their grain. If one does not 
feed the same at each feeding the 
horses should have the largest amount 
at night when they are going to have 
a long rest. I may seem over-cautious 
about giving water but the horse wants 
plenty of it only not too much at a 
time. If you will watch horses in the 
yard you will see them go and drink 
often and take a little at a time. In 
feeding horses one should watch each 
animal, as the same rule will not apply 
to all. 





Rations for Lambs in Utah. 


A very interesting experiment in 
lamb feeding has just been concluded 
to determine the comparative feeding 
value of alfalfa, alfalfa and _ frosted 
wheat, alfalfa and No 1 screenings, al- 
falfa and No 2 screenings. Number 1 





screenings consisted of a good grade 
of screenings; No 2 of a very poor 
grade. 


The results of this test showed that 
the cheapest gain was made with al- 
falfa and No 1 screenings, while alfalfa 


alone came next in cheapness. A ra- 
tion of alfalfa and alfalfa and _ grain, 
with a limited amount of beet pulp, did 


not produce as cheap gain as alfalfa 
with screenings, consequently the sta- 
tion concludes that alfalfa with screen- 
ings proved the most profitable ration 
for fattening le tame. 


Care of | Hand Separator. 


PROF A. L. HAECKER. 





Over-ambitious separator agents in 
order to strengthen their argument, 
have told some buyers that they would 
not have to deliver their cream but 
once or twice a week, and that the 
separator needed washing after every 
other run. Such teaching has caused 
harm to hand separator butter, for 
while under some conditions such prac- 
tice might be all right, it in most cases 
works harm. If a high-grade butter is 
made from hand separator cream where 
it is gathered from many patrons, great 
care must be used to deliver sweet, un- 
tainted cream. 

The separator should be washed as 
often as the strainer or milkpail, and 
that after each using. There is a temp- 
tation to wash the separator parts in 
the dish-water that has washed the 
dishes. This should never be done, as 
it is dangerous and unsanitary. With 
a brush and a little clean hot water the 
parts may be quickly and well washed. 
A little washing powder can be added 
to good advantage to remove the oily 
effect of the cream. To dry, put the 
parts near a warm stove, or better still, 
in the sunshine—Nature’s great disin- 
fectant. 

FINDING VALUE OF CREAM. 

There seems to be considerable 
trouble and misunderstanding in find- 
ing the value of cream. We have at 
best two practical methods of testing 
cream for butter fat—the well-known 
Babcock test and the oil test, which 
was formerly used by the gathered 








cream operators. The Babcock test is 
the one generally used at the present 
time, and while a simply and easily 


manipulated test, it is often improperly 
used in cream testing. 
Anyone selling cream, 
factory, cream buyer, ice cream maker 
or milk depot, is selling a product hay- 


whether to the 


ing much variation, ‘which can only be 
found by a careful test. Cream may be 
15 or 45% fat, and only in the per cent 
of fat can it be measured. The fat js 
the basis or true value the same as 
the weight in grains. To get a fair 
test of separator cream 18 grams should 
be weighed out and not measured for 
cream varies greatly in weight per 
volume. This may be tested by the 
Babcock method. 
—__—_~< 
Successful Co-operative Dairying. 

GILBERT JEFFREY, CHENANGO CO, N Y, 

The Phoenix dairy association, near 
South Edmeston, is showing what in 
be done by the farmers. They hive 
built and equipped a model factory for 
the manufacture of milk into butter 


and cheese. The plant is owned and op- 


erated by the patrons and stockhold- 
ers. The different departments are 
thoroughly equipped with all nec- 
essary machinery for facilitating the 
work, and each department is handled 
by the most expert workmen. Seven 


kinds of fancy cheese are made and the 
butter department is a model of perfec- 


tion. The goods produced meet with a 
ready cash sale, netting the stockhold- 
ers a good margin on their investment. 
Milk is furnished only by those who 
own stock. 

The large plant was enlarged to meet 
the demand of their growing business, 
Lynn FE. Carpenter, the general super- 
intendent and manager, gives his clos- 
est attention to every detail of manu- 
facture and to the sale of the butter 
and cheese. Any farmer or milk pro- 
ducer who has not made himself con- 


versant with the workings of co-opera- 
tive dairying should visit this plant and 
see for himself. The stockholders tried 
several years to dispose of their milk 
at a margain of profit and made a fail- 
ure until the inauguration of this com- 
pany. They are now reaping a good 


profit and feel — ‘ful for the futur: 


A Large Importation of Berkshires. 


of North Caro- 
head 


herds 


The Biltmore farms 
lina have recently imported 70 
from England’s best Berkshire 
and breeders, and the hogs are now in 
quarantine. They have more size and 
bone than many previous importations 
and conform more nearly to the Amer- 
ican standard for the up-to-date Berk- 


shire. Many prize winners at Eng- 
land’s best shows of the year are 
brought out. What Mr Gentry con- 
siders the best yearling boar shown 
this year, and a first prize winner, is 
found in Lord Lyon, bred by Edward 
Hayter, of the Highclere breeding. He 
is a rare specimen, combining size and 
quality, and no weak points, having 


excellent feet and strong bone. 


Many other prize winning males, and 
a nice lot of young boars are included. 


Among the mature sows and matrons 
will be found that great prize winner, 
Danesfield Huntress 7313, that stands 


at the top of the list in any company. 


With a perfect Berkshire head, a large, 
long, low body, strong in loin and a 
model ham, standing on excellent feet 
and having raised a litter of seven pigs 
the past season, she is a prize of great 
value. Melody 16th, and 25th, bred by 
Mills, are prize winners this year and 
typical Berkshire matrons, being due 
to farrow in September. They have 
size and much quality and their prod- 


should be valuable. 
— 7 
Raising Fall Calves is desirable be- 
cause by spring they can be put on pas- 


uce 


ture and will require much less care 
and attention during the first 12 


months. 
BUSINESS NOTICE. 
For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’d 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 
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What to Do with Poultry Manure. 


METHODS FOLLOWED BY POULTRYMEN, 





All our houses have dropping boards, 
which are cleaned every other day, us- 
ing dry earth or loam as an absorbent. 
The droppings are either kept under 
cover in an old shed or mixed with 
barn manure. We use all we make on 
our own place, and in various mixtures 
for all kinds of crops. As to its value 
we consider it the equal of, or better 
than anything we can buy, when prop- 
erly used.—[F. M. Pollard, Bristol 
County, Mass. 

My birds are raised on an outlying 
small farm, one breed in a place, some 
1500 fowls in all. Platforms are under 
the roosts, from which the manure is 
taken once or twice a week and put 
into the compost heaps with the horse 
manure. We prefer to use on platforms 
fine sawdust and chlorate lime, as their 
keeps the roosting quarters free 
from the coop lice and skunks, free 
from the parasites that cause rough 
legs. Since the droppings have been 
mingled ‘with the other farm manures 
they are used in the general use of 
the farm. Several years ago, when 
the fowls were kept isolated, my father 
laughed at the gravel bed, as he called 
it, on the floor of the poultry house, 


use 


THE POULTRY YARD 


we raise the sweetest cabbage they ever 
ate, and it must be due to its being 
raised with hen manure. We consider 
that the manure is worth from $1 to 
$1.25 per barrel. As we use considerable 
meat and bone meal, etc, that stands 
high in fertilizing elements, we have 
stronger manure than from hens fed 
wholly on grain.—[{George A. Chapin, 
Hampden County, Mass. 

My business has been the breeding 
of blooded stock. I might have in the 
fall 2000 birds, but this number would 
be reduced one-half by April 1. There 
is a platform under the roosts for the 
droppings. I use a little dry sand on 
the platforms so the droppings can be 
scraped off and leave the platforms 
clean. The houses are cleaned about 
three times in two weeks. The manure 
is put into buildings and there are two 
on the place used for this purpose. I 
use the manure for all kinds of plants, 
small fruit and vegetables. It is used 
freely and spread on the land, after it 
is plowed, right from the ‘wagon, then 
harrowed in to make the land level for 
planting. For potatoes we put it in the 
furrow with the seed. For currants, 
raspberries and other fruits, it should 
be put on in the fall or winter. There 
is nothing better for meadows. I have 
cut hay enough from 1% acres to keep 














A CHAMPION YEARLING YORKSHIRE SOW 


This sow was at the head of her class at the 1902 Chicago international ex- 


position, and is 
owned by T. H. ¢ 


a very fine specimen of this old 
‘anfield of Minnesota. 


and famous breed. She is 
Yorkshires are in great favor for 


crossing with Berkshires and other breeds of the corn belt to produce bacon 


hogs, which are 
better understood, 
and eastern states. 


not only 


but he consented to use it for carrots 
as far as it went, and balance of the 


field with the straight barnyard ma- 
nure. The result was the carrots were 


twice the average length and size of 
“the gravel bed,’’ as he dubbed it, that 
they were upon the barnyard manure. 
[I. K. Felch, Norfolk County, Mass. 
I keep about 500 fowls. All the houses 
have dropping boards beneath the 
roosts to save the manure, and most 
of the coops where the chicks are 
raised have board floors. During the 
Summer and fall considerable dry dirt 
is used in the coops and on the roost 
platforms. I have also used some plas- 
ter. The platforms are cleaned about 
once a week, and the manure is put 
in a shed built for the purpose, where 
it remains until ready to use on the 
farm. The fowls are on the roosts 
Only about a third of the time, so, of 
course, a great amount of the manure is 
in the litter. This is taken out about 
once a month and thrown in with the 
Stable manure. The manure is mixed 
with plaster and cottonseed meal just 
before we use it on the crops. We mix 
about one part of each with eight parts 
of the manure. We use it mostly in 
drills for melons and cabbages, and in 
the hills for corn. Our customers say 


destined to become more and more numerous as this type is 
in the central states, but also in the older middle 


two horses one year, by spreading a 
few loads of hen manure on the land 
in the fall. I consider hen manure 
worth $1 per barrel. The best plan is 
to mix plaster or dry sand with the 
manure and make it fine.-—[Rowland 
G. Buffinton, Bristol County, Mass, 





Why and When to Caponize. 





The chief reason for caponizing cock- 
erels is to get a larger profit out of 
them. Good capons generally sell for 
a higher price per pound than other 
poultry. They also weigh more, and 
are marketed at a time when the flock 
is bringing littlc return. A flock of 
capons are quiet, do not crow and are 
easily taken care of. 

The best breeds to caponize are the 
medium sized varieties such as Ply- 
mouth Rocks, Wyandots, Rhode Island 
Reds, etc. The Asiatics do not give as 
satisfactory results unless kent until 
they reach maturity, when they are so 
large as to be beyond the reach of pri- 
vate families. It does not pay to ca- 
ponize smaller breeds, for they do not 
produce dressed fowls of the highest 
quality. Capons are usually marketed 
at from six to 12 months of age, and 





the market for them opens soon after 
the holidays. 

The bestetime to caponize is when the 
cockerels are three to four months old. 
At this age the operation can be per- 
formed with less danger than when the 
birds are older and larger. A bright, 
sunny day must be chosen for the op- 
eration and the birds must have been 
fasted for at least 24 hours previous. 
A special set of instruments are neces- 
sary for this purpose, and the work re- 
quires skill and care. One may easily 
acquire the skill by practicing on a few 
dead birds. 


Care of Young Turkeys. 


TALLMAN, KENT COUNTY, RI. 





M. M. 


A pen should be ready for the little 
turkeys to occupy about a week, with 
plenty of room for the mother and a 
good lengthy run. 
wild cross, 


her at all, as she will struggle to es- 
cape. Put the turkeys out at once in 


a high, light grass pasture, and “shin- 
gle” the mother to prevent surmount- 
ing the wall. 

Give the little ones all they want to 
eat, four times daily, coming down to 
three when a third grown, and after- 
ward decreasing to two. Northern corn 
meal mixed with milk, sweet or prefer- 
ably sour, should be the earliest food, 
with the admixture of black pepper 
when necessary. A little later hard- 
boiled eggs may be added, bread 
crumbs soaked in milk, and by late 
summer cracked corn, which it is an 
excellent plan to scald. By winter they 
may be fed whole corn. In September 


and October the feeding may be wholly 
omitted, and then a mixture of new and | 


old corn will fatten rapidly with the 
best results in November. Do not al- 
low the turkeys access to fields of 
green oats, for they will prove exceed- 
ingly disastrous. Brisk showers will 
usually kill young turkeys, and eternal 
vigilance will be needed to get them 
under cover. If the shingle fetter for 
the mother is objectionable, it is some- 
times practicable to give her the circu- 
lar run of a long cord, pegged to the 
earth. 

The little turkeys should be encour- 
aged to roost out as early as possible, 
care being taken to keep them from 
the early morning dew until they are 
at least a month old. There will not 
be much illness in a flock from the best 
and hardiest stock, not inbred, and 
carefully watched and tended, though 
distemper will attack and lay low the 
finest of flocks at times, and the depre- 
dations of foxes will undo the pains- 
taking work of months. August is the 
most trying month for bowel troubles, 
and bearing this fact in mind and us- 
ing red and black pepper and ginger 
as preventives, these may be sometimes 
wholly warded off. Death among very 
young turkeys usually occurs during 
the first week. 


Quality Counts 


above everything else in an ensilage and dry fodder 
cutter, The quality of the machine and the machine 
itself; quality of work and the ability to run witha 
light power. 











The GALE-BALDWIN 
and BALDWIN 


are machines of known high quality. Cut four 


lengths of feed. Any length of elevator desired. 
Easy to feed and fast workers. Safety fly wheel 
and safety treadle lever—prevent all accidents. 
Send for free illustrated catalogue and look it over 
before you buy. 


The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co. , 


BOX 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS, 


| ata cost of l cent 


If the mother is a! 
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Scrofula 


Few are entirely free from it. 

It may develop so slowly as to caus¢ 
little if any disturbance during the 
whole period of childhood. 

It may then produce irregularity of 
the stomach and bowels, dyspepsia, ca- 
tarrh, and marked tendency to cor- 
sumption, before manifesting itself in 
much cutaneous eruption or glandular 
swelling. 

It is best to be sure that you are 
quite free from it, and for its complete 
eradication you can rely on 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


The best of all medicines for all hu- 
mors. Be sure to get Hood’s, 





Send 50 ctsformy guaranteed formula for KEEP- 
ING EGGS PERFECTLY FRESH for’ mouths 
rdozen. Noi-poisonous, nasult, 


no grease. Reed Johnston, Lock Box 7,Cincinnati,O. 





it is hardly best to confine | 








BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY, BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 


AtW HOLESALE PRICES, Delivered FREE 

For Houses, Barns, Roofs, all colors, and SA VE. Dealers 

a. In use 61 y pd Officially Endorsed by the 
rise you. 


Low prices will su: rite for Sam 
0. W INGERSOLL, 269 Pipmncath St Brookiya, Ke ¥. 











COLORADO 


The deli gusta country of health-giving, light, dry air 
and insp: airing scenery is the ideal place to spend your 


Summer Vacation 


A country perfectly enited for either rest, recreation 
or sport, abounding in good hotels and boardi: ing 
places adapted to any man’s means. It is an inex 
sive place to visit, and the trip requires but one ht 
en route from Mhicago via the 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


An illustrated Booklet and other interesting printed 
matter gbowt Colorado will be sent free to a persone 
addressin B. KNISKERN, Passenger Traffic Man- 
ager 0. & Mw Ry. ., 22 Fifth Avenue, hicago. 














Advice to 


WELL DRILLERS 


Sell your old style machine to some man 
who isn’t posted—then buy one of our late 
improved machines. They are great money 
earners. -~ Address 


LOOMIS MACHINE CO.., Tiffin, Ohio. 


ABORTION DO YOU KNOW 
THAT THE 
Kellogg Condition 
ion fy me Powder is the Best Known 
—Jand the most successful 
cure for these diseases in the world? Used by 
successful live ——_ men everywhere. Write 
for aa Adadres: Mi 
nn. 


. &. KELLOGG "CO., St. Paul, 































Good News to Stock Owners 
Just the information that you must have 
to successfully treat Fistula, Poll Evil, 
Sweeny, Knee-Sprung, Cu_b, Splin 
Spavin, Rine »bone and all blemishes bh 

or soft, also Lump Jaw in catt.e. 


Bone:Spavin 
RiIngDOne’ 
LumpJaw 


Certain and inexpensive methods ber 4 
described in our two big booklets, whic: 

we send free if you have a case to treat. 
Over 140,000 farmers rely upon. these 
same methods. Write for the books. 














FLEMING BROS., chemin, ‘ 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, IL 





REPAIRS CcOsT MONEY 


and are a constant bother 


Flintkote Roofing 


expensive 
i xf 


THE cet FOLKS. BOSTON. 








S R ll Tighten your own Buggy Tires. 
top t att ng Noheath a) does not mar the 
paint; anyone can operate. Machine complete with 
100 washers sent on receipt of #2. Guaranteed to do 
the work. Your money back if not as renresented, 
RAPID TIRE TIGHTENBR CO., Station F, Toledo, Ohio, 





See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
on Editorial Page. 
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Terms. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year. 
Fifty Cents for six months ; if not paid in advance, 


$1.50 per year A yere’s subscription free for a 
club of two. Subscriptions can commerce at any 
time during the year Specimen copy free, For- 
xign subscriptions, except Canada, $2, or 8s 4d per 
ear, postpaid. The subseription price is based on 
6 pages in each issue, but additional pages are 
frequently printed without cosi to the subscriber. 
RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on 
your paper, or wrapper shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, Thus Jan0t shows tuat pay 
ment has been received up to January 1, 1901, 
Feb04 to February 1, 1904, and so on. When pay- 


ment is made the date, which answers for a receipt, 
will be changed accordingly. 

DISCONTINU ANCES—Responsible subscribers 
will continue to receive this journal until the pub- 
lishers are notified by letter to discontinue, when 
all arrearages must be paid. If you do not wish 
the journal continued for another year after your 
subscription has expired, should then notify 
us to discontinue it, 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change 


you 


in the address, subscribers should be sure to giv 
their old as well as their new address, 
CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to 


solicit subscriptions. ‘Terms sent on application, 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate 
line (14 lines to the inch) each insertion, Dis- 
counts, maps and sworn statement of circulation, 
etc, on application and correspondence invited. For 
Furmers’ Exchange advertising rates, see that 
department. 

OUR GUARANTEE—We positively guarantee the 
reliability of each and every advertiser in this 
journal. This guarantee is irrevocable and means 
just what it says. it means that no advertisement 


is allowed in our columns until we are satisfied 
that the advertiser is absolutely reliable and that 
any subscriber can safely do business with him. 


It further means that if any subscriber is swindled 


through any advertisement in our columns, we w. 1 
reimburse him for the full amount of his loss, 
Complaint, however, must be made within one 
week from date of any unsatisfactory transaction, 
with proofs, etc, and within one month from date 
advertisement appeared, so that the matter can 
be adjusted while all the circumstances are fresh 
in mind. We do not, of course, guarantee that 
one advertiser’s goods are better than another’s, 
but we do guarantee that the advertiser will fur- 
nish the article he advertises on the terms stated. 
It is a condition of this contract that in writing 


to advertisers you state that you saw their adver- 

tisement in American Agriculturist. 
REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or 

express money orders, or registered letter, although 


small amounts may be sent with little risk by 
regular mail. Postage stamps will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1, one-cent stamps preferred. 
Money orders, checks and drafts should be made 
payable to Orange Judd Company. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 

Homestead Building 

NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 


62 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
NEW YORK, AUGUST I, 1903 











An officer of a prominent savings 
bank in Crawford county, Pa, writes 
American Agriculturist that farmers as 
a general thing are doing well and mak- 
ing money. Furthermore, that prices 
of well-kept farms are tending higher. 
There is genuine encouragement in this, 
and further reason for our maintenance 
that farmers as a class are deserving 
of the best consideration on the part of 
the business world. 

ciiisabaeeetentalliaiets 

Rice growers in the Mississippi valley 
south of the 34th parallel of latitude 
may ultimately find sharp competition 
in the territory hitherto regarded as 
distinctly outside the rice belt. A per- 
sistent farmer of Prairie county, Ark, 
not far from Little Rock, succeeded 
last year in raising 300 bushels rice on 
500 acres of land. The department of 
agriculture, in co-operation with the 
Arkansas experiment station, intends to 
carry on experiments this summer on 
an extensive scale, with a view of de- 
termining the advisability of farmers 
going. iargely into this crop. Other spe- 
cial crops, including cranberries, will 
also come i= for experimentation. 

itt 

The result of the experiments of the 
department of agriculture with pre- 
served and prepared goods was partly 
made known by Chemist Wiley at the 
pure food convention at St Paul last 
week. Twelve young men were fed at 
the government table for six months 
and at a cost for food of about $12 each 
per month. As was the common belief, 
it was found that prepared foods chem- 
ically preserved are not desirable, that 
foods can be preserved better by simple 
sterilization, and that only in “occa- 


EDITORIAL 


sions of emergency” is the use of pre-~ 
servatives necessary. Chemical pre- 
servatives in the ultimate, if long used, 
are harmful, is the conclusion arrived 
at by Dr Wiley. With the manufac- 
turer intent solely on making money, 
and the consumer after cheap food, it 
will need a very carefully prepared law 
honestly enforced to protect all inter- 
ests. After all, canned goods cloy, and 
the plainest of old-fashioned methods 
are the best for wholesome food. 

ae ee 


For Forest Preservation. 








State control of forests has got to 
come in this country. It is even a ques- 
tion whether federal control would not 
be still better. In most European coun- 
tries, the government uses every pos- 
sible means of conserving the forests. 
“All various methods of giving expres- 
sion to state interest are employed; the 
educational function, the police func- 
tion, and finally state ownership, being 
brought into use.” In several of those 
countries, the private owner of a forest 
may remove only such growth as the 
law or the official forest permits. 

At first sight it seems very strange 
to an independent American that he 
should not be allowed to cut the woods 
or timber from his own land in any 
way he likes. But a little reflection will 
convince even such people that the pub- 
lic has rights in the forest conservation 
quite as great as the owner's rights in 
forest destruction. Moreover, the safe- 
guarding of forests against fire, and 
the whole policy of conservation fos- 
tered by the government, tend to insure 
investments in forests against disaster 
and loss. 

The recent forest fires in the eastern 
states, and the tremendous destruction 
they have caused, all of which, how- 
ever, is but a bagatelle compared to 
the dreadful devastation of Rocky 
mountain forests by fire, are forcing 
the public to consider this matter more 
seriously than ever. We expect to see 
radical action along the above lines 
taken by various state legislatures at 
their next sittings. But congress ought 
to tackle this matter in earnest and 
endow the bureau of forestry of the 
United States department of agricul- 
ture with ample funds and authority 
to inaugurate a policy of conservation 
of forests on the public lands in a way 
that will be a model for the entire 
country. 

-> ——_— 

Many of the best bweeders long since 
made preparations for the forthcoming 
international live stock exposition, to 
be held in December at Chicago; to 
others intending to take part it is not 
a moment tod soon to think about fit- 
ting your cattle for the show ring. En- 
tries will close October 15. This date 
has been fixed as late as possible, and 
still enable managers to properly cata- 
log the entries. These live stock ex- 
hibits have long since taken a place as 
educating factors in solving the prob- 
lems which come to the breeder an® 
feeder, not only in the corn belt, but 
further east and south. The prelimi- 
nary classification may be secured by 
anyone upon writing to General Man- 
ager W. E. Skinner at the Union stock 
yards, Chicago. 


-— 
atl 


A new idea that is being worked 
out in a few instances is a combination 
farm and country club. The owner of 
a sightly farm convenient to a city or 
large town, establishes upon it golf 
links, tennis courts and other attrac- 
tions of a country club. Rooms in the 
house are set apart for the use of the 
members, until such time as a club- 
house is built. Members to the club are 
secured among the families in town, 
with the understanding that they shall 
buy from the farm such produce, veg- 
etables, dairy products, etc, as they 
may require and that the farmer may 
have for sale. The scheme is one of 
pretty possibilities for all concerned. 
It brings the attractions of a country 
club within the means of city people 
in ordinary circumstances, ‘while it also 
gives the farmer a splendid market for 





his produce. Of course the idea can 
be modified and adapted to suit cir- 
cumstances, purpose and localities. This 
reminds us too that young and old in 
many of our country towns would also 
be benefited by membership by some 
form of improvement association that 
would provide its members with read- 
ing rooms, golf links, etc. Our farmers 
and their families need recreation and 
support just as much as city folks, and 
many a country village is in dire need 
of some such social center as such an 
association could be made. Many farm- 
ers, who turn up their nose in scorn 
at golf or other sports, would be ben- 


efited a lot joining in the fun! And 
the farmers’ boys will enjoy it even 
more! 
<_—_— 
# new cattle peril confronts Amer- 


ican farmers in the existence of foot 
and mouth disease in countries in Eu- 
rope and South America. Sec Wilson 
of the department of agricuiture says 
that the countries from which we get 
our hides and wool that have this dis- 
ease are not taking necessary steps to- 
ward eradicating it. Unless hides and 
wool are disinfected at the point of 
shipment, this government will be com- 
pelled td require disinfection at the 
point of entry in this country, or pro- 
hibit the trade altogether. In view of 
the fact that the foot and mouth dis- 
ase in New England has cost the gov- 
ernment nearly a quarter of a million 
dollars, the importance of taking some 
such steps is manifest. 
oe 

We cannot attempt to tell the good- 
ly number of our readers who have 
sent in letters inquiring the best breed 
of dairy cows for them to buy. So 
much depends upon the circumstances 
of the inquirer and his tastes. For a 
family cow probably the Jersey or a 
milking Shorthorn will do as well as 
any. Where both milk and beef are 
desired, try the milking Shorthorn, or 
the Red Poll. Where quantity of milk 
is wanted, the Holstein probably has 
no superior and this breed also holds 
the record for total butter produced 
during one year. The Ayrshire is con- 
sidered the best cheese cow. There are 
good cows in all breeds. It is in one 
sens@ a case of pay your money and 
take your choice. 


Bright business men would not ad- 
vertise in this journal if they did not 
have confidence in their own ability to 
sell you goods that will give you bet- 
ter satisfaction than thosé you buy 
from many of your local agencies. One 
of the means by which they are able 
to do this is by selling you the goods 
direct. Send an order to some one of 
your advertisers, mentioning this paper, 
and see if the returns do not exceed 
your expectations. The guarantee print- 
ed on this page will safeguard you 
against fraud. 





Farmers in New York state should 
take advantage of the offer made by 
the New York commission for the St 
Louis exposition and prepare _ their 
farm animals in the best possible man- 
ner for the state fair at Syracuse this 
year. If every breeder takes special 
interest in this matter there will be a 
fine lot of animals at Syracuse and the 
prize winners will represent the Em- 
pire state to good advantage at the St 
Louis exposition later. 


a 


The meeting at Rochester last week 
by representative and leading citizens 
of the state, in opposition to the pro- 
posed canal enlargement, was an en- 
thusiastic one, and the points embodied 
in the resolutions passed should be con- 
sidered by every farmer in New York. 
Wherever it is possible to organize 
farmers in opposition to this canal, they 
should go to work at once and help 
carry this Whole business “up Salt 
river” at the polls this fall. 

ee 

Crimson clover should be grown in 
an orchard as a cover crop. If the 
climate is not suitable grow rye or 
something to prevent soil washing and 
to keep the ground in good condition. 








For Purer Foods. 





Regulation of the Food Industries. 


*R. M. ALLEN, KENTUCKY. 





Our experiences with the food indus- 
tries leads us to believe that the ma- 
jority of them want to comply with the 
requirements of the food laws; in fact, 
in many instances they have encour- 
aged the enactment of pure food legis- 


lation. We Know that some’ of the in- 
dustries have been driven to practices 
by an unrestricted, dishonorable com- 
petition, which they would gladly dis- 
continue. We also know that a grent 
part of the trade demands cheap arti- 
cles, and in the competition for this 
trade the only standard in view has 


been, how near can we come to produce 
something for nothing, and still call it 
food? 

Our senate committee, after listening 
to the American authorities, and subse- 
quent senate and house committees 
who have taken testimony on the pro- 
posed national food law, have agreed 
that the use of all antiseptics, that can- 
not be determined by taste and smell, 
be declared with a plain label. As the 
question now stands, it seems that we 
cannot change the position; that cer- 
tai? antiseptics should be prohibited; 
that all should be prohibited in’ certain 
articles of food, on account of the uses 
of such food by persons who require 
the most delicate foods; that the use of 
the antiseptics to be permitted should 
be restricted to the minimum, and in 
all the kind of antiseptic be 
plainly labeled on the package. 


cases 


There is no doubt but that artificial 
cdlor forms the base of most frauds 
in the food business. The eye selects 
and passes the first judgment upon 
what we eat. The eye therefore must 
be deceived before the substitute will 
be eaten for the genuine. The food 
laws have about stopped the use of 


poisonous mineral coloring matters, like 
lead chromate, vermilion and Scheele’s 
green. Sulphate of copper is still used 
in the greening of peas and beans. An- 
natto and cochineal, turmeric and saf- 
fron are gradually being displaced. by 
the coal tar dyes for coloring butter, 
oleomargarine and mustard compounds. 


The aniline colors have made the imi- 
tation of fruit colors very easy and 
cheap, and very small quantities of 


these dyes produce a beautiful tint that 
will not fade. 

30th the manufacturers and the food 
control workers need definite standards 
to assist us in detecting adulterations, 
and to help us in enforcing the food 
laws. The work of compiling these 
standards can best be left to the asso- 
ciation of official agricultural chemists. 
In fact, this is not only the best, but 
the only sciehtific body to whom we 
can refer the work of determining what 
these standards are. 

Statutory standards for foods would 
have a tendency to promote the mixing 
and skimming of foods to the level of 
a legal purity and strength at a sacri- 
fice of the natural conditions of the 
product. We want to know more about 
a food than that it is legally pure. We 
want to know whether it is Mocha or 
Java, plum or grape jelly. If the milk 
standard is 3% butter fat, we want to 
know how much above the standard 
the fat content runs, and a dozen other 
points of important information on 
which good milk depends. Would it 


not be better for foods to be sold by 
their own degrees of purity and food 
value, rather than attempt too much 


to have them conform to a legal purity? 
It is impracticable to require a _ set 
strength for food products like drugs 
or metals. 

The lack of uniformity in labeling is 
due to three causes; the difference in 
statute specifications; difference in the 
interpretations of the commissioners as 
to what “plainly” means, and to the 
tendency among the manufacturers to 
evade the labeling provisions of the law 





*Extracts of an address delivered at 
the recent pure food convention at St 
Paul, Minn. 























by placing the information which the 
law provides in an obscure place as 
possible. The fact of it is there is very 
little labeling so far that shows to the 
consumers the ‘‘exact character” of the 
adulterated article, and as long as such 
labeling is pr icticed by the manufac- 
will there be differences 
whether the labels 
not. 


ture rs, so long 
of opinion as to 
comply with the law or 
a 


Grange Notes. 

the third quarter of the 
are as follows: July, What 
from the use of 


Topics for 
grange year 
are the advantages 
improved farm machinery? August, 
What of the importance and necessity 
of restoring soil® fertility removed by 
growing crops? September, What farm 
crops are the most profitable in this 
locality ? 

The last issue of the National Grange 
Quarterly Bulletin contains an inter- 
esting letter by National Master Aaron 
Jones, outlining the best methods of or- 
ganizing local granges. Amid the im- 
portant advice it contains appears the 
following paragraph: Unless you can 
organize a grange of the best men and 
women in the locality where the grange 
is to be organized, do not organize a 
grange at all. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Hunterdon county Pomona 
its annual picnic, August 5-6, on the 
old fair grounds at Flemington. Ad- 
dresses will be delivered the first day 
by Hon J. H. Brigham, assistant secre- 
tary of agriculture, and Prof E. B. 


will hold 


Voorhees, director of the N J experi- 
ment station. On the sixth, State Mas- 
ter G. W. F. Gaunt, Gov N. J. Bach- 
elder of New Hampshire, and State 


Gillingham will speak. 
Granges in Cumberland county are 
accomplishing great work. While no 
new granges have been organized late- 
ly, it is expected several will be formed 


Lecturer G. L. 


as soon as the harvest season is over. 
Two granges, which were very nearly 
dormant, have been revived and are do- 


ing excellent work. Arrangements are 
being made for a county grange pic- 
nie, to be held in Bridgeton park, Au- 
gust 25. Addresses will be delivered by 
State Master Gaunt and Mrs §. Ella 
Southland, lady assistant steward of 

-lassachusetts state grange. The ex- 
cell nt results which have been ob- 
tained by several granges through buy- 
ing fertilizers, feed, flour, groceries, etc, 
ut wholesale rates is a chief cause of 
the greatly increased interest being tak- 
en by farmers in the order. 

Vineland has nearly trebled its mem- 
bership in the past 18 months. A chil- 
dren’s day picnic was recently ‘held un- 
der the auspices of the woman's work 
department, when music, readings and 
recitations proved very entertaining. 
Over 100 were present. 

Burlington county Pomona met with 
Pemberton July 28. 

NEW YORK. 

Reduced railroad rates have been se- 
cured for the Thousand Island grange 
day, August 18. Arrangements have 
been made with a number of hotels for 
accommodation at from $1 to $2 per 
day. Detailed information may be se- 
cured from George A. Fuller, Philadel- 
hia, N Y. 

Nichalville has lately received many 
new members and the meetings are well 
attended. Children’s and Flora day 
were observed by a grange dinner and 
singing and speaking by young people. 
At the last meeting the barge canal en- 


largement idea was strongiy con- 
demned. 
Oak Hill of Danville at its last meet- 


ing discussed the various methods of 
distributing the annual word and va- 
rious other grange literature. A pleas- 
ant program, including musical num- 
bers and recitations, was presented. The 
secretary of Steuben county Pomona 
gave an interesting account of the re- 
cent meeting of that body. 

Keen interest is being taken in the 
work of Macedon of Macedon Center. 
The lecturer reports many bright pa- 
pers are being written by memvers who 
never imagined they had any talent in 
that direction. Good results have been 
obtained by the appointment of individ- 
uals to look after the literary work 
at each meeting. Considerable pride 
Seems to be taken in the results. The 
Srange is in good financial condition, 
and has plenty of time to devote to 
diterary features. 


GRANGE—NEWS 


Told in Short Paragraphs. 


After fighting the small-pox epidemic 
for many months, Philadelphia is now 
practically free from the disease and 





the health department hopes_ before 
cold weather to have it completely 
stamped out. 


Hereafter the inspection of all steam- 
boats will be under the supervision of 
the new department of commerce and 
labor, instead of the treasury depart- 
ment, and Sec Cortelyou has_ issued 
strict orders against overloading ex- 
cursion vessels. 

Manufacturers and employers of la- 
bor representing 
capital have been in session in Chicago, 
Ill, under the name of the American 
anti-boycott association. Believing the 
boycott the most serious menace to the 
industrial welfare of the country, these 
large employers of labor propose to 
join forces and fight the evil to the end. 
result of the race war in the 
south, thousands of negroes are flock- 
ing northwest and locating in the ru- 
ral districts of the middle west. 


union of employees 


As a 


The bookbinders’ 
in the government 
Washington have had a little set-to 
with the government officials and have 
come out second best. They secured 
the removal of a superintendent who 
was distasteful to the union, but the 
official was reinstated by the president 
himself. They threatened to go out on 
a strike if he was taken back, but wiser 
counsel has prevailed 
has yielded. 


The latest development in the post- 
office investigation is the removal of 
Charles Hedges, superintendent of de- 
livery. Hedges was the right-hand 


man of the deposed Machen, the for- 
mer superintendent of the free delivery. 
The charge 


reported himself on missions for the 
government and drawing traveling ex- 
penses while on private business. 
Frederick W. Holls of Yonkers, N Y, 
secretary of the American delegation 
to The Hague peace conference, is dead. 





The elaborate obsequies of Pope Leo 
XIII being duly celebrated, the sacred 
college is now in solemn _ conclave, 
charged with the duty of choosing his 
successor. Among the cardinals most 
prominently mentioned as likely. to be 
elected are: Oreglia, the temporary 
head of the church, during the inter- 
regnum; Rampola, the papal secretary 
of state, and the favorite cardinal of 
Leo; Gotti, the Carmelite monk; 
Svampa, archbishop of Bologna, and 
Serafino Vannutelli. 





Maj W. L. Marshall, the United States 
engineer, after a careful examination 
of New York harbor, recommends an 


appropriation of $1,500,000 for harbor 
improvements during the next fiscal 
year, besides extensive dredging of the 
big ship channels, 





The canal treaty is being threshed 
out in the Colombian congress and 
strong opposition to its ratification has 
manifested itself. The opponents of 
the present draft of the measure insist 
that the United States should pay Co- 
lombia $25,000,000, instead of $10,000,000, 
as agreed, for the canal privilege. The 
principal argument in favor of the op- 
ponents seems to be that the country 
is hopelessly in debt, having outstand- 
ing obligations of over $14, 000,000 gold, 
which in the paper currency of the land 
to-day would amount to $1,262,475,900, 
besides a deficit for the present fiscal 
year of $30,000,000 (paper currency). 





Because of the labor troubles, which 
have greatly hindered the work in the 
big ship yards, where new war ves- 
sels are being built, the high officials 
of the navy department have come 
around to favor the construction of the 
new vessels to be built in the navy 
yards of the government. 





Gen Cassius M. Clay of Kentucky, 
one of the most picturesque men of the 
past generation, is dead at the age of 
93. He was widely known as an abo- 
litionist, was a veteran of the Mexican 
war and was sent by Pres Lincoln as 
minister to Russia. 
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who is willing to work a few hours 
Any Boy after school on Fridays and on 


Saturdays can earn many dollars by selling 


EVENING POST 


You can 
Absolutely no money 
Write us to-day and we 
will send you the first week’s supply 


among his neighbors and relatives. 
begin at once. 
needed to start. 


of ten copies free. This will provide 


fifty cents capital with which to start ; 
after that all the copies you require 
$225 in extra 


at the wholesale price. 


cash prizes were distributed last month 


among boys who did good work 


; the same 


amount will be distributed next month among 
those who sell five or more copies a week, 
This is im addition to the profit on every 


copy sold. 


Don’t Delay— Write To-Day 


If you will try it we will take all the risk. Just 
write saying that you will do so and everything 


necessary will be sent. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, 519 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ience proves that Superior 
oie rills meet orth requirement 
of perfect seedin ey — enthu- 
siastically endorsed by the most 
aes perous farmers everywhere. 
They w, will not clog in qwasks aa and will 
sow and cover grain 
so cnecens @ disc harrow will run. 
From one-third to one-half moreland 
can be seeded ina day than with any 
other drill. Never fail to sow the 
exact amount required of both grain 
and fertilizer. Lin ht draft. No neck- 
weight. Easy on bothman team. 
Equipped with every labor-sa cceving 
device of merit. Strongly built o: 
the best material. Write to-day for 
free catalogue No 23. It tells all 
about them. 


SUPERIOR DIVISION, 
American Seeding Machine Co., 
Springfield, Ohio. U.S.A. 
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Sale of a Noted Holstein Herd. 


The closing out sale of the Brother- 
town herd of pure-bred Holstein-Fries- 
ians owned by McAdam & Von Heyne, 
held at Deansboro, N Y, July 15, was a 
notable event in the history of dairy 
cattle breeding. The sale was made to 
settle a partnership, and the herd itself 
had been collected together but two or 
three years, the animals which gave it 
fame having been purchased within two 
years. To Holstein-Friesian breeders 
the sale was chiefly interesting because 
it included the world’s record butter 
cows, Sadie Vale Concordia, 30 pounds 
10.5 ounces, and Mercedes Julip’s Pie- 
tertje, 29 pounds 5.7 ounces, and several 
representatives of these families. 

Sadie Vale Concordia was purchased 
by Hon L. J. Fitzgerald of New York at 
$2200. He also bought her four-year-old 
son for $2300. Three other animals of 
this family, one a three-year-old and 
two yearlings, brought $1310. Mercedes 
Julip’s Pietertje was bought by Dr W. 
T. Housinger of New York at $2200. A 
three-year-old daughter of this cow was 
sold at $665, and a ten-months calf at 
$400. 

Sixty-three head were sold for $17,500, 
an average of $280 per head, a figure 
the highest since the flush times of the 
80's. The three mature bulls sold at an 
average of $1148, and the calves at 
$110 average. The 31 mature females 
(dropping out four defective cows that 
averaged $87.50), brought $10,360, an av- 
erage of $334. 


Q2 





NEW YORK. 


_—_—_— 


Opposition to the Canal. 





There was a rousing meeting in Roch- 
ester last week by leading representa- 
tive citizens of New York in opposition 
to the proposed barge canal. After the 
subject had been threshed over many 
times, the following resolutions were 
passed: 

Whereas, the electors of New York 
are to be called upon at the approach- 
ing general election in November next, 
to vote upon the proposition for the 
expenditure of $101,000,000 for the en- 
largement of the canal system of the 
state, and whereas, such proposition, if 
approved by the e'ectors, will result in 
the immediate creation of a great mort- 
gage indebtedness upon all taxable 
property within the state, and the ulti- 
mate expenditure of sums largely in ex- 
cess of the original estimate, necessi- 
tating the collection of a sum aggre- 
gating many millions of dollars annual- 


ly for interest and sinking fund re- 
quirements, and will also require the 
annual expenditure of further great 


sums for the maintenance of such canal 
system. 

The government of the United States 
has already expended hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars in making surveys for 
a ship canal, which surveys have never 
been completed; and whereas, it is the 
history of all similar propositions that 
the expenditure by the state govern- 
ment of large sums of money for canal 
improvements invariably results in the 
wasting of the people’s money by ex- 
travagant administration; and whereas, 
it is believed that the question of canal 
improvement is still an open question 
and one to which sufficient considera- 
tion has not been thus far given by the 
people; therefore, 


Resolved, that it is the tenor of this 
convention that the interests of the 
state will be best conserved if the 


aforesaid 1000-ton barge canal proposi- 
tion is disapproved by the people at the 
polls, and that, believing as we do, that 
our commercial and industrial interests, 
and the interests of the agriculturists 
and laboring classes of the state, will 
be most disadvantageously affected by 
the approval of said canal proposition, 
we do earnestly recommend the defeat 
of such proposition. And be it further 
resolved, that a permanent organization 
be effected to have charge of and carry 
on an intelligent, aggressive and per- 
sistent campaign against the proposi- 
tion, and that the chairman of the con- 
vention be authorized to appoint a com- 
mittee to consist of one member from 
each county of the state to have the ac- 
tive management of such campaign. 
The committee on permanent organi- 
zation made the following report: Pres- 
ident, James Wood of Mt Kisco; vice- 
presidents, James E. Flager of West- 
chester, second judicial district; Wil- 
liam B. Jones of Albany, third judicial 
district; Frank Zoller of St Lawrence, 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


fourth judicial district; H. E. Cook of 
Lewis county, fifth judicial district; 
George J. Wilbur of Otsego, sixth judi- 
cial district; E. B. Norris of Sodus, 
seventh judicial district; E. W. Litch- 
ard of Allegany, eighth judicial dis- 
trict; John M. Ives of Rochester. 


New York Live Stock—The New 
York commission for the St Louis ex- 
position will pay transportatjon charges 
to St Louis and return on all cattle, 
sheep and swine owned in New York 
state and awarded first premium at the 
New York state fair at Syracuse the 
week beginning Sept 7, 1903. Informa- 
tion can be obtained by writing Sec S. 
C. Shaver, Albany, N Y. 

Timcthy Seed Wanted—The Cornell 
agri exper sta desires to secure sam- 
ples cf ripened heads of timothy from 
as many different sources as possible. 
It is the purpose of the sta to enter 
upon the breeding of timothy on an 
extended scale. It invites farmers hav- 
ing good fields of timothy to send heads 
which represent fairly the best of their 
fields. Freak heads or heads from 
plants grown under unusual conditions 
are not wanted. Drop half a dozen 
heads, more or less, in an envelope, 
mark thereon plainly the name and 
address of the sender, and mail to Cor- 
nell College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N Y. 


The Enforcement of the Milk Law 
is attended with as many, if not more 
difficulties than any other with which 
the agricultural department at Albany 
is charged. This is largely on account 
of the volume of milk that has to be 
guarded. New York city last year con- 
sumed over 14,000,000 40-quart cans, The 
population of New York city being ap- 
proximately three-sevenths that of the 


state, and assuming that people else- 
where consume practically the same 
amount of milk per capita, it would 


make the milk consumption of New 
York practically 33,000,000 40-quart cans, 
to say nothing of the amount delivered 
to butter and cheese factories. There 
are in New York about 1600 such fac- 
tories, in which during 1902 there were 
made 124,000,000 pounds cheese and 39.- 
000,000 pounds butter. Estimating this 
butter and cheese in their equivalents 
in milk, we would have the butter man- 
ufactured approximately from 11,700,000 
40-quart cans and the cheese from 15,- 
750,000 40-quart cans, making a total of 
60,450,000 40-quart cans milk. 

Monroe Cabbage Prospects—About 
Clarkson only about one-eighth of last 
year’s acreage of late cabbage will be 
planted this year. There is general com- 
plaint about maggots eating the roots 
of the plants. Many who sowed enough 
seed for plants to set 10 acres got only 
plants enough to set 1 or 2 acres. Every 
plant will be set in this section, and 
farmers were hunting for plants up to 
the middle of July. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


South Sharon, Mercer Co, July 25— 
Farmers are greatly encouraged over 
the advancement that crops of all kinds 
have made this month. Wheat, oats, 
hay and potatoes look nicely. Pastures 
are fine and also fruit, only here and 
there the blight has' struck apples, 
pears and quinces. Small fruit plentiful. 


Mt Holly Springs, Cumberland Co, 
July 27—The apple crop in this section 
is nothing aside from the very good 
commercial sorts, York, Imperial and 
Ben Davis. The “drop” affected the 
others, but it did not harm these two 
varieties. 

Quincy, Franklin Co, July 28—There 
probably will be a_few cars of apples 
for shipment from this locality. Insect 
damage was considerable. The San Jose 
scaie is proving a serious menace, and 
orchardists fear it will ruin the trees. 


Boyertown, Berks Co, July 28—Insect 
damage to fruit trees is light where 
spraying was practiced. Winter apples 
promise third to haif a crop. 


Farmington, Warren Co, 
Farmers have begun haying and are 
surprised in finding more hay in the 
meadows than they expected. Frequent 
rains for the last few weeks have 
changed the conditions very material- 
ly. Oats are heading up nicely and bid 
fair to be a heavy crop. Potatoes are 
looking fine and bugs abundant. Corn 
is very late, partly on account of poor 
seed and considerably because of the 
dry weather at planting time. Small 
fruits were never finer, but apples are 





July 26— 


searce, having dropped from the trees 
during the dry weather. Pastures con- 
tinue quite well. Prices for farm prod- 
ucts generally are good. 


MARYLAND. 


Silver Hill, Prince George Co—Owing 
to ill health, Frank M. Terry, whose ar- 
ticles have recently appeared in Ameri- 
can Agriculturist telling how he re- 
deemed an abandoned farm, will ‘re- 
move from his present place to Florida. 
He will have a public auction in Oct 
and sell all his dairy and personal prop- 


erty. Mr Terry will locate on Anatacia 
Island, a short distance from St Au- 
gustine. 


Cavetown, Washington Co, July 26— 
Crop conditions are improving. Some 
farmers’ threshing wheat, which is poor 
in quality from too much rain, Corn 
90c p flour bbl, new hay $12 p ton. Plums 
rotted badly and almost total failure. 


Linwood, Carroll Co, July 25—On ac- 
count of frequent and excessive rains, 
some wheat yet remains in the field. 
Both the yield and quality of wheat are 
poor. Early corn is tasseling and do- 
ing well, but medium and late planted 
cannot make headway on account of 
the mass of grass and weeds that can- 
not be eradicated on account of the wet 





weather. Plowing for another wheat 
crop has begun. Young grass_ looks 
well. 

DELAWARE. 

A Progressive Farmer of Kent 
Co, William M. Dickson, called at the 
office of American Agriculturist last 
week. He said farmers in his section 
were very busy shipping apples and 
plums. 

Woodside, Kent Co—Those who 


sprayed their orchards well are getting 
reward now in perfect fruit. I saved 
my Abundance and Burbank plums this 
time, picking 4 bskts from many trees 
and selling at 40 to 80c p bskt. This 
has been an unusual year for both in- 
sect and fungous diseases. It was not 
difficult during the shipping season at 
our sta to tell from the appearance of 
the fruit what farmers sprayed and 
those who did not. I sold my Fourth of 
July apples at 75c p bskt. It is suid 
that Frank Bancroft’s Fourth of July 
apples paid him at the rate of $10 p 
tree. Wheat is practically a failure. 
I got only 14 bus p a, while others got 
much less than this, many getting only 
3 bus. Do not think the average for 
the state will be over 6 bus p a.—[Wil- 
liam M. Dickson. 


Eastern Live Stock Markets. 


Monday, July 27. 


At New York, last week with con- 
tinued limited offerings the cattle mar- 
ket ruled firm to the close, good steers 
making a further advance of 10c and 
fat bulls and cows selling 10@15c high- 
er. Milch cows were active and strong, 
top grades realizing on an average $2 
p head more than the previous week. 





General sales were at 30@55, calf in- 
cluded, extra do at 60@62.50. Calves, 
on largely decreased receipts, jumped 


50 to 75c on Wednesday; and on Friday 
veals still further advanced 25c, and 
buttermilks 50c. 

On Monday of this week with heav- 
ier receipts, 49 cars for the market, 
steers declined 10 to 15c on top grades, 


and medium and common beeves fell 
off 15@25c; bulls, also medium and 


g00d cows, were 10 to 25e lower. Calves 
on moderate supplies held up strong. 
Good to choice 1200 to 1450-lb_ steers 
crossed the scales at $5.15@5.50 p 100 Ibs; 
2 cars extra prime Ky do, 1490 aver- 
age, at 5.60; common to fair 1000 to 1175- 
lb steers at 4.37%@5.10; bulls at 2.50@ 
4.30; cows at 1.75@3.90; choice dry-fed 
O do at 4.25; veals at 5.50@8; grassers 
and buttermilks at 3@4. 

Sheep and lambs continued to im- 
prove in price up to Friday of last 
week, but lambs fell off 10@15¢c Satur- 
day. On Monday sheep on somewhat 
increased supplies declined 10@1l5c on 
all but prime handy grades; lambs, on 
extremely heavy receipts (90 cars), 
dropped 50c before the finish from the 
top figures of Saturday; 30 cars were 
held over. Common to choice sheep 
sold at $3@4.75 p 100 lbs; common to 
choice lambs at 4.75@6.90; N Y state 
and Pa lambs at 5.50@6.75; a few at 7 

Hogs ruled firm last week up to the 


close, making an advance of 10@15c on 
medium and heavy weights. On Mon- 
day of this week there were about 459 
state and Pa hogs offered. Following a 
decline in prices at Buffalo, the ad 
vance of last week was lost here, a'] 
weights sharing in the decline. Heavy 
and medium hogs crossed the scales at 
$6@6.10 p 100 lbs; light do at 6.30. 


HORSE MARKET. 


There has been no material change 
in the horse market during the past 
week. The demand for work horses has 
held steady and carriage horses are sell- 
ing fairly well. Exports have been 
light for the past few weeks, averag- 
ing about 25 head a week. 

At Pittsburg, offerings of cattle were 
30 loads heavier than the preceding 
Monday. The demand was fairly active 
and good fat steers sold a strong 10c 
higher than at the opening of the pre- 


vious week. Business in the common 
graces was of.rather a quiet order. 
There was considerable demand for 
choice milch cows. 


Extra, 1450-1600 ibs $5 15405 50 Poor to good bulls #2 65@4 25 
10 


Good, 1200-1300 lbs 500@515 Poor to good cows 2 40@4 
Fair, 900-1100 Ibs 44°@48) Heifers, 700-1000 lbs 3 40475 
Common, 710-900 lbs 3 354 25 Bologna cows, p hd 7 00@15 (1 
Rough, haif fat 325400 Veal calves 5 OKu7 


Fat oxen 20)@400 Cows & springers, 16 00@50 ( 


A heavy run of hogs at the opening 
of the week resulted in prices moving 
lower after closing steady to strong last 
week. Heavy hogs brought $5.65@5.70, 
medium 5.80@5.90, heavy Yorkers 5.90@6. 


Light went at 6@6.10, pigs 6.10@6.20 
Sheep were considered about steady. 
Best wethers crossed the scales at 4.60 


@4.75, yearlings 3@5, lambs 4@7. 

At Buffalo, arrivals of cattle at the 
yards Monday of this week were 220 
cars. Business wis moderately active, 
but at a decline of 10@15c from the close 


of the week, on fat cattle. Common 
grades of fat cattle were 10@l5ic off. 
Bulls, milch cows and springers held 
steady. Prime 1200 to 1400-lb shipping 
steers sold at $5.10@5.30, medium 1200 
to 1400-lb steers 4.40@4.60, medium to 
choice light 4.40@4.70. Best veals sold 
at 6.50@6.75, good 6.50, steer calves 200 
to 300 lbs, 3@3.75. Sheep were steady 
at the close of the week, lambs quiet 
and lower. An easy feeling was preva- 
lent all along the line on Monday. 


Choice lambs brought 6@6.35, fair 5.50, 
and culls down to 4.25. Yearlings moved 
fairly well at 4.75@5.25, sheep 3.75@4.25 
Choice to prime wethers went at 4.50@ 
4.85. Receipts of hogs the opening day 
of the week were 70 double decks. Bus- 
iness was active, Yorkers selling at 5.80 
@5.85, mixed lots 5.50@5.70, heavy 5.55@ 


5.65. 





- ~ 
Carthage Producers Meet—A 
producers’ meeting was held at 
thage, N Y, July 23, with a good at- 
tendance. D. C. Markham stated the 
object of the meeting and explained the 
contract with the People’s pure milk 
company. Those farmers present whc 


milk 
Car- 


were in favor of signing the contract 
were asked to rise, and about 20 stood 
up, come forward and signed. A com- 


mittee was appointed to see those not 
present and give them an opportunity; 
of signing before the contract was sent 
to the sales committee. The sentiment 
was very favorable to the contract. 





Wide-awake Milk Producers—We 
had a very interesting meeting at Low- 
ville, N Y, last week. There seems to 
be a strong sentiment among the 
farmers to accept and ratify the con- 
tract made by the F S M P A commit- 
tee to the People’s pure milk company 
of New York. We are receiving a 
good many inquiries asking for dates 
to hold meetings along this route,—[D. 
C. Markham, PresF SMPCCA., 





Milk Producers—At the last meet- 
ing of the bd of directors of the milk 
producers’ assn of western Pa and east- 
ern O, the principal business was mak- 
ing arrangements for the annual meet- 


ing, which will be held in Pittsburg 
Sept 2, 1903. All members are request- 
ed to attend or instruct delegates to 
vote for officers to be elected for the 
year commencing Sept 2. There are 
many inquiries for milk at _ present. 


Prospects are good for better prices for 
the winter term of 7 mos. Without the 
assn, milk would be selling at 10c p 
gal. Each member can figure out the 
profit at 2c advance on the gal for the 


5 mos. Balance in treasury July 7, 
$147.47. Board meets at Home hotel, 
Pittsburg, Aug 4. For further infor- 


mation write Sec J. S. Oliver, Tunnel- 
ton, Pa. 























THE DAIRY MARKETS. 
The Butter Market. 


PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES, 


New York Boston Chicago 

1903 .. 20 ec 21 @21%c 19 @19%ec 
1902 ..2114%46@22 c 22 @22%c 17%e 
1901 ..19%4 @20%sc 20 @20%c 18%@19 e¢ 
As the result of an easier feeling, 


due to slight accumulation, prices de- 
clined a trifle on leading markets. The 
reduction was proportionately larger on 
lower grades, extras losing only about 
1c. At quotations the demand for ex- 
tras was generally sufficient to keep 
the market cleaned up. Production 
holds up well, although smaller re- 
ceipts reported in some instances. 

At New York, there was a somewhat 
unsettled feeling about the market. Re- 
ceipts continued to show increase, and 
were more than the reduced consumptive 
demand could handle. The quality was 
generally satisfactory. Extras in cmys 


sold at 20c p lb, firsts 19@19%c, dairy 
extras 18%@19%c 
At Boston, receipts almost 2,000,000 


Extras in light supply and 
other grades quiet. Best 


lbs weekly. 
good demand, 


Trade Items, 





SO MANY ACCIDENTS have been re- 


ported in connection with the operation 
of ensilage blowers that too much care 
cannot be taken to see that every pre- 
caution has been observed by the manu- 
facturers of these machines to insure 
their safe operation. Experienced opera- 
tors would no more think of running a 
cutter unprovided with safety appliances 
than an engine without a governor or a 
boiler without a safety valve. The Smal- 
ley blowers, made by the Smalley Manu- 
facturing Company. Manitowoc, Wis, are 
built with safety fly wheel and pulley, 
just the same as when carriers were used. 
The driving device is new. There is no 
wasted power and belt will not slip. All 
parts are made of best materials, frame 
is strong and the strain is no greater 
with blower attachment than when the 
ordinary carrier is used. An interesting 
catalog telling all about these machines 
and full line of drag and circle saws, 
sweep tread powers, etc, will be sent free 
on request to the manufacturers if you 
mention this paper when writing. 

LOW WHEELS are not only handy 
about. the farm, but they save much 
strength in the handling of crops. Re- 
cent experiments by the Missouri experi- 
ment station show that the draft on low 
wheels is only slightly more than on 
high ones—not enough to counterbalance 
the advantages of having the wagon 
gear nearer the ground. In the purchase 
of a wagon or of new wheels, it is well 
to bear in mind the essential point of 
durability, as well as first cost. Steel 
wheels have many points of superiority 
over wooden ones. They need no paint, 
and the tires never come loose, so there 


is a great saving in this direction. Wheels 
and wagons manufactured by the Electric 


Wheel Company of Quincy, Ill, advertised 
elsewhere in these columns, should in- 
terest all farmers. The Electric Wheel 
Company will send a catalog and prices 


to every reader of this journal who writes them 
a postal card asking for it. 


THE FEARLESS HORSE POWER, 
which is manufactured by the Harder 
Manufacturing Company of Cobleskill, 
N Y, possesses features peculiarly its 
own, as for instance the equalizing fea- 
ture of the links and the clutch arms. 
The effect is to cause the whole ma- 
chine to work more equably and smooth- 
ly; the friction is reduced to the mini- 
mum and there is in consequence less 
waste of power than is common With ma- 
chines of this class. Another advantage 
of unusual worth is the fact that this 
power is so constructed and geared that 
the full amount of power is obtained with 


an exceedingly slow travel. We cannot 
enumerate all the good qualities of this 
power here. The Harder people publish 
a very excellent catalog fully illustrating 
and describing them. They will take 
pleasure in mailing this catalog free to 


all of our readers who will request it and 


who will kindly mention this paper in 
writing. 

A PROFITABLE BUSINESS for men 
of moderate means to engage in is well 
drilling. Plenty of water is wanted ev- 
erywhere. The farmer suffers the loss 


dollar for the want of it dur- 
spell. The modern country 
home is not complete without an abund- 
ant supply of water throughout’ the 
house. Artesian wells on the farms and 
premises are a necessity in many parts 
of the country. Besides, there always ex- 
ists an opportunity of striking it rich by 
fully drilling for oil, gas or coal. 
Well drillers and those who are looking 
for a paving business should send to the 
Loomis Machine Company, Tiffin, O, for 
further information and catalog of up-to- 
date well drilling machines. 


of many a 
ing a dry 


succes: 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


northern cmys brought 20%@2ic p Ib, 
western 20%@2lc, firsts 19@19%c, dairy 
extras 19@19l%c, cmy prints 21'ec. 

New York State—At Syracuse, cmy 
tubs 21@21%c p lb, prints 22@23c, dairy 
19@21c.—At Albany, cmy tubs 20@2ic, 
prints 21@22c, dairy 18@19c.—At Water- 
town, fancy dairy 20@21c, good to choice 
18@19¢ce.—At Rochester, state emy 2l1c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, cmy 
extra 20%c, firsts 191%¢c, prints 23c.—At 
Pittsburg, cmy 20@20%c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, cmy extras 
21c p lb, firsts 20@20't4c. 

The Cheese Market. 


Firmness generally prevails in west- 


ern cheese markets. Trading in the 
east, while not so active as in the west, 
has been fair, and the feeling is one 


A good consumptive de- 
liberal movement into 
given the markets a 


of steadiness. 
mand with a 
coolers have 
healthy tone. 

At New York, general steadiness pre- 
vailed in cheese. Exporters showed lit- 
tle interest, but a fair demand on local 
storage account helped matters consid- 
erably. Fancy small sold at 10%c p lb, 
large colored 10c, light skims 8%@8%c. 


At Boston, business quiet, prices con- 
tinuing about steady. Extra N Y twins 
19@10%c p lb, Wis twins 10@10%¢, firsts 
9144, @9%¢ 

New York State—At Syracuse, ched- 
dars 11@11%c p lb.—At Albany, ched- 
dars 94%@10c, flats 9144c.—At Rochester, 
full cream 11@11\%c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, 
full cream 10%c p lb, Swiss 10@13¢.— 
Pittsburg, O full cream 10@10%c 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARKD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS, 


i i 
At 














| Ww rheat Corn Oats 
cash or spot) — ace . 
| 1903 11902 >| 1903 1902 | 1903 ; 1902 
io — ot - — —E - ——— 
( hi ic agu.. oa | 78 | 76%, 4 -67 42 51 
New York} 2 | .78%q) 58 | 71 4244, .64 
os s10N.....| a _ 1 i4* 9] 45 | -66 
tg — eee i 4 i4 5149) .65%9' .3549) .60 
t ounis.. | .7 69 | 4845! 64 | 35 db: 
Min’p Is....| .84 78lq) 52 | .63 34% 52 
Liverpoo:. | .92 | 8934 1 | 80%, _- 
At New York, the grain markets | 


have ruled quiet and steady. There has 
been a fair cash demand and some buy- 
ing on export account. Wheat has sold 


at 81@82%c p bu. No 2 mixed corn 58c, 
No 2 yellow 58c. Oats continue dull. 


Standard white 
clipped 42@ fetnaia 


41144@41%c, No 
No 3 satuliting 


=> — 


New York State eee Market, 


At Utica, N Y, July 27—There was a 
marked improvement in prices and in 
the tone of the cheese market to-day. 
The cool weather seems to have given 
the buyers courage, and the very gen- 
eral reports of shrinkage during the 
past week was also favorable. Factory- 
men say that the Texas fly has ap- 
peared in large numbers, and that this 
is responsible for the shrinkage. This 
fly only attacks cattle, not horses or 
sheep or any other animals. It is very 
severe on the cows, and often sets them 
careering around the field in their ef- 
fort to rid themselves of their enemies. 
The decrease of the yield runs all the 
way from 10 to 20%, and will probably 
average 15%. Of course it will not show 
in the marketings for two weeks to 
come, but meanwhile the shrinkage will 
continue. Buyers themselves say the 
market has seen its lowest point for the 


2 white 


- Season, 


Transactions were as follows: Large 
colored, 2243 bxs at 9%c; large white, 
480 at 9%4« small white, 329 at 9c; 
small colored, 950 at 95¢c, 2039 at 9%c; 
conditional, 900. Total, 6941 bxs, against 
7828 one year ago, when prices were the 
same as to-day. Curb sales, 1000 large 


at 95gc, 1400 small at 94%@9%c. Butter, 
24 pkgs at 20c, 15 at 20%c, 33 at 21c, and 
700 1-lb prints at 22c. 


At Canton, July 25—Offered 2510 boxes 


twin cheese and 1400 tubs creamery but- 
ter. The cheese sold for 9%c, and but- 
ter for 20c. Owing to rains feed is fresh 
and plentiful, and milk. yield large for 
this time of year, but cows are slowly 
drying up. The make of butter and 
cheese has been falling off each week. 
The Milk Market. 


At New York, leading dealers of the 
milk exchange combination said that if 
the weather were to turn very warm 
this week it would affect their action 











at their regular monthly meeting on 
Wednesday, and the price, now 2%c, 
might be advanced. Though the re- 
ceipts last week showed considerable 
decrease, there was a large surplus yet, 


which nothing but a “good old hot 
wave” would dissipate. Much milk is 
now being shipped to seaside and 


mountain resorts. The surplus on the 
platforms west of the Hudson fetches 
an average of $1.15 a can. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 40- 





qt cans in the city for the week ended 
July 25 were as follows: 
Milk Cream 
NE capa pneslieuwmaswe 33,087 2,517 
Susquehanna .......... 15,432 438 
West Shore.........000- 13,280 1,485 
Lackawanna ........... 36,225 1,710 
N Y Cent (long haul). 35,810 1,675 
N Y Cent (Harlem).... 8,823 75 
CII 05 a ccadnnetoess 35,014 2,603 
Lehigh Valley ......... 17,150 210 
Homer Ramsdell line.. 6,116 12 
New Haven............. 6,450 _ 
Other sources........... 5,500 150 
OGL desc bdicecdedavc ane 10,986 
Daily average were 1,570 
SiG WOHESS vi cccscade 223,898 12,739 





The Hop Market. 

At New York,the market continued 
cevoid of special feature. The demand 
on the part of brewers was small, 
prices held about steady. Choice N Y 
state sold at 20%@21%c p Ib, med to 
prime 18@19%e, choice Pac coast 20@21c, 
med to prime 18@19c. 


New York. 
ScHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: Shipments 
of hops for the week ended July 25 
were made by T. E. Dornett, 178 bales, 


and Kenyon Batton, 5 bales. 





Farm Wagon only 621.95, 


In order to introduce their Low Metal Wheels 
ith Wide Tires, the Empire Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Quincy, Il, have placed upon the market a 
I ‘'armer's Handy Ww agon, that is only 25 inches high, 
f with 24 and wheels with tire, 
aud sold for only 


auch 


30-inch 
$21.95, 








This wagon is made of the best material through- 
out, and really costs but a trifle more than a set of 
new wheels and fully guaranteed for one year. Cat- 
alog giving a full description will be mailed upon 
application by the Empire Manufacturing 0., 
Quincy, IL, who also will furnish metal wheels at 
low prices made any size and width of tire to fit 
any axle. 


HITCHCOCK 
POTATO DIGGER 


AND 


Shovel Plow Combined. 












THIS 
IMPLEMENT 


is very simple and is as 
near perfect as can be 
attained and come with- 
in the reach of every 
farmer. 


The Belcher & Taylor Agricultura Tool Co. 
Box 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


CINSENG 


£25,000 made from one- —~ acre. The most valu- | 
able crop in the world, Easily grown throughout | 
the U. S. and Canada. Room in your garden to 
grow thousands of doilars’ worth. 


ROOTS AND SEEDS FOR SALE. 


Send four cents for postage and get Booklet B-W, 


JOPLIN, MO., U.S. A, 





| which tells all about it. 


McDOWELL GINSENG GARDEN, 
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DELAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


For twenty years the World’s Standard 
nd for free catalogue. 
The De Laval Separator Co., 74 Cortlandt St., N.Y, 





WE'LL PAY THE FREIGHT | 


and send 4 B Wheels, Steel Tire on, ~ 

ee With — ires, tre oo. I mfg. wheels % to 4 in. 
tread. Top Buggies, $28.75; Harness, $3.60. Write for 
catalogue, how te buy vehicles and parts direct. 


Wagon Umbrella FREE. W. N. BOOB, Cincinnati, 0. 





W. N. WHITE & C0., 


or Flood while on pier or transit to 


“WHAT DOES WHITE SAY?” 


Is the question continually asked by most of the New York 


exporters of APPLES and other FRUITS to Europe. 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW 


Actual prices from an 


Market in Europe and which is 
she best Market for your goods, consult 
76-78 PARK PLACE, 
NEW YORK, 
All Codes. Telephone, 2120 Cortlandt. 
All goods directed to us are covered from loss by Fire 
teamers. 








Used Ten Years 


For Spavins, 


Splints, 


oe 
and of 
Lameness, 
or bony enlarg 


‘Washington, D. C., Nov. 20th, 1902. 
Dr. B. J. Kendall Co., 
Gentlemen:—Please send me a copy of your 
“Treatise on the Horse and his Diseases.”” We have 
used your Kendall's Spavin Cure for ten years and 
giadly testify to its merit: 
Yours truly, 
JUSTUS C. NELSON. 
Ag a liniment for family useithasnoequal. Price 
$1;6for $5. Ask your druggist for KENDALL'S 








h th 





SPAVIN CURE; also “A Treatise on the Horse,"* 


the book free, or address 
I DR. B. J. KENDALL CO., ENOSBURC FALLS, VT. 








Swine V, Stock Marker and Calf Deborner. “e* swine 
from rooting. Makes 48 different ear marks. 
Horns. Price $1.50. Send $1 for trial. If iteuits, oan bal- 





ence. Pat’d May 6,1902. Hog and Calf Holder only 75¢. 
FARMER BRICHTON, FAIRFIELD, IOWA. 


NO HUMBUG. «'s:3. 

















OUR funds are actively employed—loaned and 
reloaned on high-class Rea Sstate — always 
under New York Banking Dept. supervision. 

After 10 years’ growth we have a 
Capital of - « $1,100,000 
Assets of. «. + $1,600,000 
If you are dissatisfied with 31-2 or 4 per cent., it 
may interest you to learn what our patrons ( many 
clergymen and men of affairs) have to say about 
our methods, record and reliability. Write us, 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS & LOAN CO. 


1188 Broadway; New York. 








Send 2-cent Stamp 





' Breech Loaders 





for Catalogue 


Just in—10,000 


THEY GO TO QUICK BUYERS AT BARGAIN PRICES 


H. & D. FOLSOM ARMS CO.,NEW YORK 


















Casoline Traction Engines 
All sizes. Twoseasons’ thorough test prove 

ita great success. Sold on their merit. 

MORTON TRACTION CO. YORK, 


PA. | 


LAND 


We own large tracts of farm land in the Garden Spot of 
the Mississippi Valley in 


NORTHEASTERN ARKANSAS 


which we will dispose of to desirable farmers at very rea- 
sonable figures. This land is situated on the railroad, very 
fertile soil, splendid water, delightful climate—the ideal 
spot for a home. 

If interested, write at once for our beautiful booklet 
containing 140 actual photographs of this wonderful 
country. Sent free, together with wap of our properties. 

CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER CO., Dep’t A, 
Tribune Building, . . Chicago, Ill. 






















Extension Axle Nuts 


Make old bugay runlikeanewone. Sure eure 
for wabbles and_ rattles. a eek seller and very 
profitable. AGENTS W cD. 


| HARDWARE SPECIALTY CO., Box 110, Pontiac, Mich. 





ACRE improved Kansas ranch, clear, cheap 
for cash, R.A, GORDON, Hutchinson, Kan 





FOR SALE 


| roads, well watered, ideal stock or grain farm. 
bargain. 
| DR. ©. B. HO 


—320-acre farm near Huntsville, Ala. 
1 mile from R. R. depot, good soil, good 
Write nick. 


EBOOM, Huntsville, Ala. 





See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
on Editorial Page. 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 


Q4 














Cattle | Hogs _| Sheep 

Per 100lbs |———— —_————_ 
1903 | 1902 | 1903 | 1902 1903 41202 

Chicago.. -+ | ®5.65] $8.70 70] 3 5.85/ $7 rhe 55.00 
New York .. 5.50) 7.80) 625) 8.00) 4.25) 4.75 
Buffalo......... 5 50) 8.25) 6.50) 805) 4.50] 5.25 
Kansas City...| 525) 830) 5.45) 7.65) 496) 4.15 
Yr Pittsburg eecece 5 40] 780) 6.50) 8.00) 4.65] 4.65 
At Chicago, a good consumptive de- 


mand afforded a ready outlet for cat- 
tle. As in recent weeks, the call was 
the greatest for the light, handy weight 
kinds. Heavy steers, even though 
showing quality, did not seem to strike 
the buyers’ fancy. The demand on the 
part of shippers and exporters help up 
well, $5@5.40 class of steers meeting 
favor with them. Considerable interest 
centered in Tex cattle, the quality be- 
ing good and buyers paid up to 5.10 for 
some of the best steers. 

The market on butcher stock and the 

lower grades of cattle developed no 
special features. Good dry fed cows 
and heifers continued good sellers at 
steady prices. Anything common in 
the canner class moved slowly. 
Fancy heavy steers .. .--$5.35@ 5.65 
Good to choice, 1200 to 1400 ‘Ibs 4.75@ 5.25 
Inferior to medium 4.25@ 4.75 
Extra to fancy butcher cows 4.00@ 4.35 
Fair to good butcher cows... 3.20@ 3.90 
Common toextra butcher bulls 2.75@ 4.35 
Canning 


stock. aa 2.80 
Feeding steers, 


i5@ 
900 to 1100. Ibs. 4.10@ 4.40 
Fixtra to ch light stock cattle 3.00@ 3.85 
Fair to extra veal calves..... 5.25@ 6.00 
Milch cows, p head........... 25.00@60.00 

Further improvement was noted in 
hogs, prices advancing irregularly. 
later losing part of the advance. The 
demand was fairly well distributed for 
all classes, packers buying the heavier 
kinds quite freely. Choice mixed lots 
crossed the scales at $5.45@5.75, with the 
good to choice heavy kinds at 5.50@5.70. 
Light weight hogs were in moderate 
supply and sold at 5.50@5.85. 

Offerings of sheep included a large 
amount of western range stock. Re- 
ceipts showed fair increase over previ- 
ous weeks, but with buyers taking ac- 


tive interest, pens were kept well 
cleaned up. <A good class of range 
wethers brought around $3.75@4, with 


the common to fair going at 3@3.60. 
Native yearlings were in moderate sup- 
ply and sold at 4@4.35, ewes 3.50@3.75. 
Choice native lambs were easy sellers 
at 6@6.25, and down to 4 for the very 
common sorts. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS 





ALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, IN- 
AND COUNTRY SHIP¢ 


WIIOLES 
TERIOR MARKETS 
PING POINTS. 
PENNSYLVANIA—At 

fancy new apples $3@3.50 p bbl, choice 

2@2.75, cantaloupes 1.50 p cra, large 

watermelons 165@190 p car, black rasp- 

berries 11@12c p qt, red 16@18c, black- 
berries 8@9c. Cabbage 1.15@1.25 p bbl, 
cucumbers 1.50@2, potatoes 1.50@2, to- 

matoes 60c p 4-bskt cra. Broilers 16@ 


Pittsburg, 


18e p lb 1 w, hens 138@14c, spring ducks 
12@14c, nearby fresh eggs 17@17\%c p 
doz. 


At Philadelphia, fresh eggs in light 
supply, market firm. Offerings of fowls 
light, chickens in fair supply. Fresh 
eggs, cases returned, 18c p doz, fowls 
14%.@1ic p lb, roosters 10c, spring chick- 
ens 15@18c. Apples $1.50@2.50 p_ bbl, 
southern potatoes 1.75@2. No 2 red 
wheat 78%@78%ec p bu, corn 538@55'4c, 
oats 40@41c, bran 17.50@18 p ton, No 1 
timothy hay 20@20.50. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, fowls 12@ 
18e p Ib 1 w, chickens 15@1lic, ducks 12 
@l3c, eggs 22¢ p doz. New potatoes 
$2.50@3 p bbl, cabbages 3@5 p 100, green 
corn 1.25@1.50, green peas 75@90c p bu, 
squash 1 p bbl, blackberries 9@10c p qt. 


Corn £.7@59ec p bu, oats 43@45c, rye 58@ 
69c, bran 21@21.50 p ton, corn meal 22@ 


22.50, middlings 22.50@24.50, loose timo- 


thy hay 14@18. 


At Watertown, onions $1.25 p bu, new 
potatoes 90c@1, green peas 90c@1, cu- 
cumbers 2@5c ea, beets 5c p bch, beets 


Sc. Eges lic p doz, fowls 10c p lb 1 w, 
broilers 12%c, spring lambs 5@6c. Oats 
45@50c p bu, wheat 75@78c, rye 56c, clo- 


ver hay 10@11, timothy 12@14. Washed 
wool 21@22c p lb, unwashed 16@17c. 

At Syracuse, apples have been offered 
in great abundance, and prices have de- 
clined considerably. Hay continues 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


firm at the lower level of prices. New 


potatoes 75@90c p bu, cabbage $5@6 p 
100, sweet corn 25c p doz, wax beans 


Telephone peas 1, apples 
Fot'ls 11@13c p lb l w, 


1@1.25 
50c@1 p 


p bu, 
bu. 


chickens 14@15c, ducks 10@12c, fresh 
eggs 19@20c p doz. Oats 42c p bu, bran 


18 p ton, cottonseed meal 28, gluten feed 
23, new timothy hay 12@16, alfalfa 9@12. 

At Rochester, larger offerings of 
many kinds of new potatoes have 
caused a weakening in prices. New po- 
tatoes 60@75c p bu, green corn 25@30c p 
doz, celery 50@60c p doz bchs, wax 
beans 15@20c p % bu, peas 50@60c p bu, 
beets 12@15c p doz bchs, cabbage 75c 
p doz. Broilers 14@1l5c p 1b 1 w, fowls 
12%4c, eggs 18@19c p doz. Wheat 75@ 
78c p bu, oats 40@44c, corn 60@65c, mid- 
dlings 20@22c. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, nearby 
eggs 17\%4c p doz, southern 14@16c. Poul- 
try in light supply and _ good-sized 
spring stock in active demand. Hens 
14c p lb 1 w, spring chickens 12@13c. 
New potatoes $1.50@2 p bbl, cabbage 
3@5 p 100. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight- and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 

Beans. 

At New York, sales were slow and 
quotations easier. Trade generally 
light. Choice marrow $2.80@2.85 p bu, 
medium 2.27@2.30, red kidney 3.25, yel- 
low eye 2.70@2.75. 

Eggs. 

At New York, advances were record- 
ed on the higher grades of nearby 
stock. Stock had cleared up better and 
market was slightly in sellers’ favor. 
Fancy nearby 21@22c p doz, do western 
18@19¢e p doz, western firsts 16@17c. 

At Boston, the offerings were fairly 
liberal but proportion of choice eggs 
small. Anything at all desirable met a 
ready sale. Fancy nearby brought 24@ 
25c p doz, eastern firsts 20c, northern 
O 18%@19c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, nearby pears were in 
light demand. Fancy large apples were 
scarce and prices steady. Southern 
pears when good brought fairly high 
prices. All kinds of choice berries had 
a brisk sale, but inferior lots dragged. 
Good demand for fancy muskmelons. 
Av prime Astrachan apples $1.50@2 
p bbl, ch large 2.25@2.50, Ga and Fla 
Le Conte pears 1@4 p bbl, fancy Ga 
peaches 3.25 p carrier, av prime 2.50 
@3, Md and Del 1.50@2.50, Md and Del 
plums 15@25c p 8-lb bskt, N C and Del 
grapes 2.50@2.75 p 20-lb carrier, cur- 
rants 7@12c p qt, blackberries 8@12c p 
qt, huckleberries 6@9c, gooseberries 6@ 
10c, raspberries 5@12c p pt, Md and Del 
muskmelons 1.50@2.50 p crate, Ga 75c@ 
2.50, Ga watermelons 100@175 p carload. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, the market for mill 
feed was rather irregular and dull, The 
demand has been light at prices quoted, 
owing largely to improved eastern feed- 
ing crop conditions. Winter bran $17@ 
19 p ton, city 18, middlings 20@22.50, lin- 
seed oil meal 24.50@25 

Hay and Straw. 
Yew York, receipts of hay at this 
market have been liberal. It was es- 
timated that there were 700 carloads 
at city distributing points at opening 
of the week. Choice timothy in large 
bales $23@24 p ton, small bales 20@21, 
No 1 large 19@20, No 1 mixed clover 16@ 
new 16 


At N 


17. Rye straw, No 1 old 20@21, 
@li. 
Potatoes. 
At New York, there was a decided 


falling off in receipts of southern po- 

tatoes. The quality of the offerings 

was not extra, stocks being mostly 

small or medium size. L I $2.12@2.25 p 

bbl, southern 1.75@2, Jersey 2@2.25. 
Poultry. 


At New York, there was a considera- 
ble accumulation of spring chickens, 
although supplies of fowls and roosters 
were pretty well cleaned up. Turkeys 
were in moderate supply. There was 
very little demand for dressed poultry. 
Nearby spring chickens 16c p lb 1 w, 
western 16c, fowls 14%c, roosters 9c, tur- 
keys lic, western ducks 75@90c » pr, 
southern 60@70c, geese 1.12@1.25, Dressed 





fowls 13%c p 1b, Phila broilers 22@25c, 
state and Pa 15@22c, spring ducks 17%c. 


At Boston, demand active on both 
live and dressed poultry. Choice fowls 
15c p lb d w, roasting chic kens 30@33e, 
a W@22c, ducks lic, live fowls 13 
@13'4c, broilers 15@1é6c., 

Vegetables. 

At New York, cabbages were dull and 
weak, celery steady, tomatoes weak un- 
der heavy receipts. Western N Y peas 
had a good demand. Ch large green 
corn was scarce and in requ ‘st. Beets 
$1@1.25 p 100 bchs, carrots 75c@4, turnips 
1.50@3.50, celery 10@50c p doz, Jersey 
corn 75c@1 p 100, southern 1@2, L I cab- 
bage 3@4 p 100, cucumbers 50@75c p 
bskt, N Y lettuce 50@65c p doz, peas 
75c@1.12 p bu bskt, string beans T5c 
@1.50. 

Wool. 

The feeling on leading eastern and 
central western wool markets was more 
active than for some time. Actual 
transactions did not show any decided 
increase over previous weeks, but rep- 
resentatives of mills were doing some 
active looking around and picking up 
good-sized lots when terms were satis- 
factory. The demand, generally speak- 
ing, was fairly well distributed for all 
classes, medium and low grades per- 
haps coming in for-the greatest atten- 
tion. Reports from country districts 
show that producers continue very firm 








in their views. 
| ioanenis — sonnei me 
Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 100,000 COPIES EACH WEEK 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only FIVE 
cents a word, you can advertise anything you wish 
to sell, buy or exchange, such as 

Live stock, pure bred or grade. 

Cattle of any breed. 

Milch cows, dairy products or supplies, 

Horses, mules ot jacks. 

Poultry, eggs or birds of the various breeds 

of fowl, ducks, geese, turkeys, pigeons, 
incubators, brooders or poultry supplies. 

Sheep, wool, goats, etc. 

Crops of any kind. 

Harness, apparatus, drain, 
Insecticides and fungicides, 

Furniture or household goods, 
heirlooms. 

Books, pictures, luxuries. 

Bees, honey or apiary supplies, te 
Dogs, cats or pet stock, 
Hogs, sows, boars, pigs. 

Grain or seeds, 

Feeds, fodder, hay or straw, 

Tools, implements, machinery, 
gines, etc. 

Manures, fertilizers or plant food. 
Seeds, plants, bulbs, tlowers, fruits, 
tables, nursery stock, 

Help wanted for farm, mill, shop or house. 
Situations wanted in country or town, 

Wants of any nature or description. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisements must have address ou, a3 W. 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT’’ will not be accepted at the above rate, 
but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty 
cm per line eee h insertion, to go on another page, 

vO 


tile, silos. 


conveniences, 


silage. 


vehicles, en- 


vege- 


BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 


THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange’’ adver- 


tising is cnly five cents a word each insertion. 
Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


healthy 
thin (in 


CELERY PLANTS—$1 per 1090. Strong, 
plants, grown from imported seed, sown 
rows), in rich beds, ‘The plants have an average 
of 4 square inches of space each over the whole 
field. Goulden Selt-bleaching, $1 per 1000; 70 cents 
per 500. Golden Heart, White Plume and Giant 
Pascal, $1.00 per 1000; 0 cents per 500, I ship in 
ventilated boxes Roots in damp moss, i We 
ROC HELLE, Drawer 6, Chester, N J. 


PANSY SEED--Crop of 1903; my own saving; 
large flowering; every conceivable color, shade aud 
marking. Package, 25 cents; 1-4 ap $1; — 

Mr B. O’Nei, Elgin, iil, writ “The bes 
mixture of pansies { ever had.’”’ FR ANCIS BRILL, 
Hempstead, Long Island, N r. 


POTTED STRAW BERRY PLANTS, ready for 
delivery after July 20. Surest to live and will fruit 
next spring. Write at once for descriptive list of 
varieties and prices;s BARNES BROTHERS, Box 


-—____———, 














A, Yalesville, Ct. 
TU RNIP SEED, Selgian Prince. Best. vi ariety. 
14 tons per acre, Postpaid, 1-8 pound 18 « 





pound 50 cents. Re¢ 


pound 30 cents, 1-2 
Winston- Salem, N C, 


FARMS, Route No 3, 
~ SEED Ww HE AT—H: ardiest and heaviest yielding 


varieties. Get our free circular and samples before 
ordering. A. H. HOFFMAN, Bamford, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED. 











PRS ety my to sell nursery stock. Whole 
part time; fast selling specialties ; choice terri- 
tone PROTECTIVE NURSERIES, Geneva, N Y. 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 


FOR SAI.E—One Peacockerel and three hens, A. 
KEEFDR, Westfield, N J. 











LIVE STOCK. 


DOTSHOME DAIRY HERD, 87 first prizes out 
of 112 competed tor im lyw. Average 49 pounds 
milk, 355 pounds butter. Average tat at creamery 
4.2 per cent. ‘the champion bull, Czar of River. 
meauuw, Winner of 31 fi st prizes, heads the herd 
iwo yearliung bulls, tit tor service, and 5 bull calves, 


sired by C-ar, 
sale at reasonabie 
A, Fayetteville, N 


and from some of our best cows, for 
prices, 2. E, DAWLEY, "Box 


REGISTERED Poland Chinas, 


Berkshires, Chester 


Whites, large strains, all ages, mated, not akin, 8- 
— ne. bred sows, service boars, Guernsey 
cattle. Vrite for circulars P. F. HAMIL 
G@ochranville, Pa ' iat 

DORSETS Flock 1 15 ewes, oldest 4 years, regis. 
tered, $150, Also § grade ewes, 1 ram lamb, Bred 
to Dorset ram; drop lambs in December, 9125. MER- 
YON VHLLPS, Castile, NY, 

CHESTER WHITE j-months pigs. Happy “Me. 
dium strain, Growthy, straight and square, Oxford 
ram lambs. ED 8 HILL, Freeville, NY, 

a: oho RBGISTE RED in ong bulls, 1 year old, 
or sale at rmer’s from good cows. 

THOMAS 8. Mic HENE it, “Mi hener, Pa ~ 

SHROPSHIRE RAM and ewe lambs. Leading 
Strains, Poland China male pigs. Write for farm- 
er’s brices. W. A. LUTHERS, Lack, Pa 

HOLSTEIN BULLS, Chester White pigs, Collie 
pups, Fine individuals and well bred, SPRING- 
DALE FARM, Spring Hill, Pa 

_ FOR PERCHERON and French Coach stallions, 
Berkshire hogs, Collie pups, Angora ‘kitten is, Wvite 
E. AKIN, Scipio, NY, 

JERSEYS St Lambert and Combination. For 
sale—Cows, heifers, bulls, 8 E. NIVIN, Landen- 
burg, Pa. 

PURE-BRED | Shropshire ewes ams, all 
ages. 20 grade ewes, ESSE CAR RIE R. Fulton, 
N Y. 

POLAND CHINA ‘pig s, 10 weeks old, $7. BR. 
PAGE, Canandaigua, N ¥. 

FOR pigs. E. J. ADAMS, 


SALE-O I C 
Adams Basin, N Y. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 





OLDEST commission house in New York; estab 
lished 1838. Butter, cheese, eggs, pork ne ultry, 
dressed calves, game, fruits, etc. E. B. WOUD- 
Ww ARD, 2 Greenwich St, New York. 

- ——$—$___ Ts 

2 YEARS’ experience; best market "results ‘ob- 
tained for fruit and produce Al IN & CUCat 
RAN, 204 Duane St, New York. 

HAY, straw, poultry, fruits and produce. Prompt, 
satisfactory returns. Established 59 years, GIBBS 
& BRO, Philadelphia. Pa. 

BUTTER, EGGS, poultry, etc, w d, Top prices 

EMPIE BROTHERS Troy, 


and prompt returns. 
” Be 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 








ST BERNARD puppies cheap, EXCELSIOR 
KENNELS, W aterloo, N Y¥ 

COLLIE puppies, ‘NELSON'S, London, Pa, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A THOROUGH business man, manager of a small 
corporation, intends to make a business trip to 
Europe and is willing to take charge of any affairs 
intrusted to him by other good houses. The efforts 
of the advertiser will be supported by excellent lJet- 
ters of introduction and recommendatior his lin- 
guistic capacities and his long business experience, 
A 1 references. Address to A. F., P O Box 822, 
New York City. 

BARGAINS in bushel crates ARTHUR FER- 
RIS, Kidders, ze 

IF } you want to reach farmers, breeders, poul- 
terers or any others in the rural trade from Mich, 
Ind and the Mississippi river westward to the Paci- 
fic coast, go into the Farmers’ Exchange department 
of Orange Judd Farmer, published at Marquette 
Bldg, Chicago, Ill; price in Orange Judd Farmer 
only 4c per word. If you want to reach the New 
England rural trade, the cheapest and most effec- 
tive method is to pay 4c per word for a little 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange department 
of the New England Homestead at Springfield 
Mass. It is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd 
Farmer of Chicago is the western edition of the 


American Ag pricultariet weeklies, 


OURHELP BUREAU 
And Market for Male 
and Female Labor 
Five Cents Per Word 





HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—A single man, used to truck garden- 
ing. Must understand care of horses. Apply with 
references, stating age and also wages required with 
board, to BRUNTON & ALLEN, Belle Vernon, Pa 


WANTED 
housekeeyer 
men on a nur fa State 
to BRU NTON “e AL L EN, 


Belle 
: FARM HAND—Wanted, good German 
on a farm: mariied man preferred. Address, 
wages, THOMAS RISLEY, Y aphank, | L I, 


- : 
woman to act a3 
of boarding several 
particulars by letter 
Vernon, Pa. 

to werk 
stating 


intellizent 
ts — charge 


An 
red 





Cost $1. 90: Returns $39. 


Our aacamennaand of potatoes and 
poultry in Farmers’ Exchange column 
of American Agriculturist has been 
very satisfactory. From a $1.90 adver- 
tisement, inserted once, we sold $39 
worth of Partridge Wyandot eggs, be- 


sides the sales of potatoes.—[Hiler 
Bros, Prattsburg, N Y. 























The Secret. 


WENDOLIN, 





Three little kittens playing with the 
cat— ° 

Some kind of mischief they are al- 
ways at. 


Fur soft and silky; teeth ivory white, 
Eyes bright as diamonds sparkling in 
the light; 


Limbs very nimble; velvet little paws; 
Sharp as any needle are their little 
claws. 

makes them 
plainly see— 
Like loving children always they agree. 


What happy? You can 


—_——_- 


Boys Making Money on the Farm. 
WILLIS GRANT JOHNSON, 


On the beautiful farm of Grant G. 
Hitchings in Onondaga county, N Y, I 
recently found many things of interest 
besides the orchards. Two boys, Ray- 
mond and Harold, aged ten and nine, 
came in for their share of my atten- 
tion. These lads have inherited much 
of their father’s enterprise and indus- 
try, besides having good ideas of their 
own. During the past few years wood- 
chucks have caused considerable trou- 
ble in the orchards, particularly among 
the younger trees. The animals gnaw 
the bark and do much damage, often 
killing the trees. 

The boys made a contract with their 
father to catch these creatures and de- 
liver them for a royalty of 10 cents per 
tail. These enterprising youngsters 
now have 37 steel traps set on the farm 
and visit them daily. This season to 
June 1 they have caught 26 woodchucks 
besides two skunks, a weasel, several 
field mice and a spotted adder. There 
was no royalty on the skunks, and the 
boys were glad there was not. They 
say when a skunk is caught by the 
front feet, it can be handled without 
difficulty; but if it is trapped by the 
hind feet, there is danger, and it is 
best to keep out of shooting distance. 


Two traps are set at each hole. The 
boys say the woodchucks will dodge 
one trap, but eight out of ten times 


the second gets him, and while he is 
floundering around to get loose, he gets 
into the other trap and is held fast. 
As a further illustration of their in- 
dustry, Master Raymond said: ‘Harold 
and I have a bank account of our own 


and we are depositing a little each 
month. Last year we planted six rows 
of onions and got 17 bushels. We did 


all the work and sold part of them last 
fall at $1 per bushel, and some this 
spring for a little less. We have been 
holding back a few bushels, thinking 
that the price would go up, but I guess 
we will get left, as they have begun 
to sprout. It won’t make much dif- 
ference, anyway. We got a good price 
for what we did sell and are going to 
send the others to market right away 
and get out of them what we can. We 
get half the money, but Sister Edna 
gets her share out of the other half, for 
she helped us a good deal.” 

What other sources of income have 
you from the farm, I asked, and Har- 
old, the junior member of the firm, re- 
plied: “You see, Raymond and I hunt 
the eggs and look after the chickens. 
We feed them every day. Sometimes 
Edna and Warren help us, but War- 
ren runs after the chickens and we 
don’t like to have him scare them. He 
is only three years old. For our share, 
father gives us all the roosters. We 
sell them in the city and put the money 
in the bank. Our share this year was 
$16. We like to work on the farm. When 
fruit is ripe, we pick and pack apples. 
Both of us together can do more than 
some of the Indian boys who help us. 
Father pays us 6% cents an hour and 
settles with us every Saturday night. 
He don’t let us work as much as we 
would like, as he is afraid we will do 
too much and hurt ourselves. You see, 
we have other chores to do anyway, 
for which we get no pay. Mother’s 
woodbox must always be kept filled.’ 


This was a very interesting story 
to me, but I was not satisfied and 
asked the lads who bought their 
clothes. ‘‘Well,’’ said Raymond, “you 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


see, father does pretty well by us and 
we think it is no more than right that 
we should pay for half our clothes our- 
selves out of our bank account. He 
wants to buy them all, but we said no. 
The way we look at it, half and half is 
about right. One-third of our earnings 
is given to us and we can do with it 
just what we please. The other two- 
thirds goes in the bank.” 

The carriage now drove up for me 
and I was obliged to leave. A drive 
had been planned through the Onon- 
daga Indian reservation, about which 
I will tell our boys and girls later. 
Lefore leaving, I asked the boys what 
they expected to do with the money 
they had in the bank, later on. In sev- 
eral years they will have a consider- 
able sum accumulated, if they keep up 
along these same lines. 

To this question, Harold said: “We 
are planning to attend school when we 
are old enough. When that time comes 
we will have money of our own to help 
us through the agricultural college at 
Cornell, without asking for much as- 
sistance from anybody else. When 
through college, we are going back to 
the farm. We expect to run it our- 
selves and let father and mother have 
a vacation. In a few years Warren 
and Malcolm will come in for their 
share of the profits, but by that time 
we will be earning a man’s wages and 
they can run the chicken business and 
do the trapping.” 


———_~< >——————__—_ 

Saved the Chicken—I would like to 
tell you of a chicken I once had. Its 
name was Jet and it would follow us 
when we went to play. One day there 
were a great many children here and 
my sister Harriet stepped on it and 
mashed its gizzard out. She brought 
it in and mother said: “Go take it to 
the woodpile and cut its head off.’ But 
father said: “No, give it to me.” So 
I did. He had to cut the hole bigger 
to get the gizzard back, but he got it 
in and sewed up the hole, and the 
chicken got well and I bought me a 


dress with it when it got older. I 
am 13 years old.—[{Florence Walker, 
Virginia, 


A Ten-Years-Old Plowman—I live 


in the Sunflower state, on a farm 
of 160 acres. I am ten years old. 
I always look at the back of the 


paper first. I am learning to plow corn 
this spring; I plow the potatoes for 
papa. For pets I have a pony and a 
pup. My pup is about six months old, 
and is black and white. My pony is 
eight years old, and her name is Spot 
because she is spotted. She is an In- 
dian pony. I ride her to take papa 
water when he is plowing. I have had 
a pony ever since I was four years old. 
I go to school a mile and a half.— 
[Ralph Brownlee, Kansas, 





I am a boy 11 years old. I live on 
a 40-acre farm and helped papa take 
in all the grain. We have all kinds 
of small berries and have to do much 
work. I clean out the stables two or 
three times a day. We have five cows, 
a bull, three horses, 150 old chickens, 
100 young chickens and six pigs. I take 
the milk to the creamery. I have to 
do some things for mamma.—[John Da- 
vidson, Pennsylvania. 





I am a little girl ten years old. I 
enjoy reading the stories and letters 
very much. We have two horses and 
my brother and I ride them down to 
the creek to water them. We have 
four little kittens and one dog. One of 
the kittens is named Snowball, another 
Nellie, the next Fluffy and the last 
Flossy.—[{Margaret L. Bessey, Virginia. 

This is my first letter. I am 12 years 
old. Do any of the Tablers belong to 
the Band of Mercy? I and my two 
brothers belong. I have only one sis- 
ter. I go to grammar school and will 
graduate next year. Do any of the girls 
like to read? I am very fond of read- 
ing. I always read the Tablers’ letters. 
I shall try to write another letter soon. 
[Bookworm. 





F. W. Stokes, whose first pictures in 
color from the Antarctic will be seen 
in the August issue of The Century, 
has had three paintings accepted and 
well placed in the Champ de Mars sa- 
lon in Paris this spring. 


The Outdoor Club 
The Nest of a Digger Wasp. 


ELLEN R. MILLER. 





George is an English boy who helps 
me when we are at the farm in sum- 
mer. He is quite a character, and al- 
ways affects a great interest in what- 
ever I am studying. This spring we 
hunted cocoons, and George sometimes 
neglected important work in order to 
surprise me with a specimen. One 
morning, it being rainy, he was paint- 
ing chairs in the attic. I was polish- 
ing andirons in the dining room, when 
I heard an exclamation followed by si- 
lence, then a quick tread over my head, 
a rush down the steep stairs, and in 
came George carrying in his hand a 
nest of the thread-waisted wasp. 


A DIGGER WASP AND CELL. 


Mrs Miller! We 
Found it on 





“See this cocoon, 
haven’t got one like this. 
a rafter in the—” 

“Yes,” I interrupted, “you hold a 
wasp’s nest in your hand.”’ 

A lunge, a chair knocked over, a door 
slammed, and George and the wasp’s 
nest had left the house. My call to 
stop had no effect. I later explained 
to him that some time would elapse 
before he would need to fear the con- 
tents. He then consented to hunt up 
another specimen, and a search dis- 
closed a goodly number. I broke one 
open to see, and let George see, what 
it contained. 

This thread-waisted wasp (Pelopaeus 
cementarius) is one of the digger wasps, 
and its popular name is derived from 
its appearance. The first segment of 
the abdomen is narrowed into a long, 
round section, and the front and rear 
portions of the insect seem to connect 
by asmall tube. In old attics, one often 
sees its odd nests. The gray-brown 
mud is arranged in delicate, overlap- 
ping rounds, as if water had dripped 
over the exterior walls. 

No human mother could have tucked 
her babies into their cradles with more 
care than had this mother. The male 
wasps die early in life, and the work 
of making a home for the children 
falls upon the female. For each larva 
there was a little room, the inside of 
which was very smooth. The grubs va- 
ried in color from white to buff, and 
were incased in a 1l-inch sack, a cocoon 
made of what in appearance was brown 
oiled silk. These have also covers of 
grey silk in shape, as George aptly said, 
like capsules of quinine, with little, 
dark, hard plugs at one end, which I 
found I could remove as one does the 
cork of a bottle. At the opposite ends, 
air chambers had been left for the ben- 
efit of the larva, who did not quite fill 
the entire space. 

A few of the cells contained dead 
spiders. However, when these spiders 
were entombed they were not devoid of 
life, but made helpless by stings from 
their captor. She desired that the food 
fo. her children remain fresh as long 
as possible, with no thought for the 
sufferings of the poor spiders, but only 
a selfish instinct to provide for the 
larva to be hatched from the eggs 
which she had deposited in the snug 
mud house. 


- 


Two Pet Robins. 


AUNTIE, 








From the cat’s paw a full fledged 
robin with broken wing was rescued 
and put into a bird cage. In two days, 
to save it from a like fate, another 
young robin was given the first for a 
eccmpanion. The birds were fed on 
earth worms, berries and bread, with 
fresh water to drink. 

They seemed contented in their home, 
as it often hung in the shade and 
among the leafy branches of an apple 
tree. The broken wing mended, and 
when it came time for the birds to mi- 
grate, the cage was set on the door 
step and the door opened. The birds 
flew out and came back to their cage. 
They were kept a few days longer, 
when another chance was given them 
for liberty. Again they came back. 
Then their mistress concluded the wings 
were not strong enough for a long 
flight, and it would be best to keep 
them through the winter. She was re- 
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paid in that the birds entertained and 
cheered her through the long, cold sea- 
son. On the entrance ot anyone they 
would sing ‘“‘Cheer up! Cheer up!” When 
a stranger went near their cage they 
would scold. An empty last year’s 
nest was given them, and they talked 
over it, then peered into it, and finally 
tore it all to pieces. To some cotton 
they did likewise. 

Their ‘winter food was bread and 
fruit and once in a while a bit of raw 
beef. When spring brought the wild 
robins the two pets were released to 
fly in the bright blue sky. Twice they 
came back. Now they have been gone 
quite a long time. 

oo 


The August Century will contain the 
opening chapters of the Hon Andrew 
D. White’s Chapters from my diplo- 
matic life, dealing with the minister's 
first mission to Germany, 1879-1881. The 
ambassador found in those two years 
that his duties and pleasures gave him 
experiences sounding almost every note 
from the sublime to the ridiculous, and 
brought him into close touch not only 
with such personages as Pres Hayes, 
Sec Evarts, Beaconsfield, Browning and 
the Emperors William I, Frederick and 
William ITI, but with all kinds of Amer- 
icans in all kinds of predicaments. 








Joseph Horne Co. 


Mill End Handkerchiefs. 
Women’s, 


Sold for about half price. 

Mill ends means nothing as regards 
materiai. Manufacturers get orders for 
so many dozens and sometimes they have 
several dozens over the regular amount. 
These accumulate and when the lots be- 
come large the maker lets them go for 
half prices, as a rule. 

They are perfect handkerchiefs in every 
respect. 

Our buyer just back from Belfast, Ire- 
land, secured 12,000 of these mill ends 
and we are now selling them as quoted 
below. 

Write us for one or as many as you want. 

5c each,selling regularly for 10¢ and 15c— 

All Linen Handkerchiefs, plain hem- 
stitched, laundered ready for use. 
10c each, selling regularly for 18c and 
20c—Hemstitched Han kerchiefs of 
18c 
By any test you choose to make you 


very sheer linen. 

each, selling regularly for 25c and 
will find each handkerchief of purest 
Irish linen. 


i 
Joseph Horne Co. 
Dept. E, H. Pittsburg, Pa. 





New York State Fair 


Syracuse, September 7-i2 
$60 000 In Premiums 
5 and Prizes 

It will be the best and largest agricultural exhibit 
ever given in the state. More cash offered than for- 
merly. The number of classes in all departments 
have been increased. 

Live Stock Exhibit 
promises to be larger than ever. New classes have 
been added in the cattle and swine departments. 
Full classification for 
Poultry, Pigeons and Pet Stock. 

The increased interest and cash offered in this de- 
partment promises one of the Best Poultry Exhibits 
ever held in the state, 

The Implement Display 
will exceed the unusually large exhibit of last year. 
Special care will be given to locating the machinery 
exhibit in advantageous positions, 
The Domestic Department 

will interest the ladies, as more classes than for- 
merly have been added, bringing it up to date. To 
appreciate the additions made, a copy of the prize 
list should be secured at once. 

Farm Produce 
will be one of the most interesting exhibits of the 
fair, owing to the large increase in classes. An 
exceptionally fine display may be expected. 

Dairy Exhibit. 

More money than ever will, be offered in this de- 
partment, Several new classes in cheese have been 
added, insuring a larger exhibit than the fine one of 
last year. 

Fruit and Flowers . 
will interest everybody, as an unusually fine won 
will seen this year. New classes have been added 
in this department. 

Entries in the Live Stock Departments close Aug 
$, all other departments Aug 31, excepting machin- 
ery, which close on Sept 7. Send for prize list, 
S. C. SHAVER, Secretary, Albany, N Y. 

The New York Commission for the St Louis 
Exposition will pay transportation charges to St 
Louis, and return, on all Caftle, Sheep and Swine, 
owned in New York state, and awa fist pre- 
mium at the New York state fair, to be held at 
Syracuse, the week beginning Sept 7, 
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The Unknown Heroes. 
ROY FARRELL GREENE. 
IZ all the heroes’ names might be 
Inscribed within one mighty tome, 
No coubt the cognomen we'd see 
Of someone very close to home. 
In it some names we'd find to-day 
For which we'd scarcely think to look, 
If all the herces’ names, I say, 
Were grouped together in a book. 


Perchance of patient father, he 
Who toils so hard that we may live; 
Perhaps of kindly mother, she 
Who strives to added comforts give; 
It might be name of lass or youth 
Who off some shoulder burdens took, 
If all the herees’ names, forsooth, 
Were grouped together in a book, 


Of heroes old and heroes young, 

Of heroes small and heroes grown, 
So many go their ways unsung— 

So many live and die unknown! 
On some thus marked for wreaths of 

bay 

No doubt with much amaze we'd look, 
If all the heroes’ names, I say, 

Were grouped together in a book, 


The Girl at the 
Hill Clearing. 


By Riley M. Fletcher Berry. 





Roxana stood at the cabin door, look- 
ing down upon the black Moshannon 
at the foot of the hill as it ran wild 
and high, splashing angrily at logs, 
boulders and confining banks. It was 
three years since the Pearceys had 
come from Delaware to “settle’’ in 
Pennsylvania, and in all that time Rox- 
ana, watching the stream season by 
season, had never seen it reach the 
hight it had now attained. 

‘You're not afraid, are you, Roxie?” 

“No, Dave, we're too far above it,” 
and she turned as if to silence her 
brother’s questioning. But he persist- 
ed, “What is it, Rox? Indians?” 

The girl was 14 and as fearless as 
any man or woman of the then new and 
sparsely settled Alleghany country, but 
the unusually heavy responsibility of 
having been suddenly left with only 
ten-years-old Dave to share the care 
of the little hill farm and the three 
younger children, weighed upon her 
mind that first efternoon. The mes- 
senger who had ridden in hot haste 
in the morning from the next farm, 
ten miles down the Moshannon, had 
brought such heart-rending tales of 
losses from the force of the sweeping 
waters below, of accident, illness and 
death, that both Mr and Mrs Pearcery 
had felt they had no choice but to start 
as quickly as possible to give help, 
courage and comfort to their less for- 
tunate neighbors, and that they could 
safely leave the children for a few 
days. David and Roxana were strong 
and brave; both of them could pick 
off any prowling wildcat with the best 
of the keen-eyed older’ settlers, and 
aside from such beasts or the smaller 
“varmints” which might come after the 
fowls, there seemed little of which to 
be afraid. 

The Indians hed been driven out so 
far keyond, that in all this time no 
depredations had occurred near enough 
to warrant anxiety, and yet, Roxana 
had a feeling strazgely akin to fear as 
she saw the sun g» down that night. 
David helped her with the dishes after 
supper and when the younger ones were 
asleep these two sat in the barred, dark- 
encd cabin together, thinking. 

“Tt’s all foolishress for me to be wor- 
ried,”’ said the girl at last, “since no 
Indians have been seen for so long, and 
when I know the Rockwoods wou'd 
hear first of any threatened trouble and 
that father would come right back if 
there seemed any reason to be uneasy.”’ 

“Well, don’t worry, Rox,’’ said David 
hopefully; ‘“’tisn’t like you to be 
scared, and—it kind of—almost scares 
me. Don’t you worry, though. I'll keep 
a good lookout, with my gun ready, 
where that fence*has to be fixed to- 
morrow, and you keep the children up 
near the cabin—but—pshaw!! We're 
ninnies, Rox, to be afraid of nothing.” 

“I'm not exactly frightened, Dave, but 
I have a queer feeling that we must 
be careful and I’m going to tell th 
children if the Indians come they must 
run for the ‘square hole.’ ” 

David laughed then, for the “square 
hole” was a long-standing joke, held 
up as a refuge from threatened dan- 
gers which had never come. It was a 
small, well-hidden cave in the woods 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


at the foot of the hill back of the cabin, 
discovered when they first came to the 
hill clearing, and Mrs Pearcey had said 
at the time that it was a pity it was 
not near enough to use as a milk house 
or potato cellar; it would do only as 
a shelter from wind storms or Indians, 
but it had never been brought into 
requisition save as a playhouse for the 
children, 

Roxana stayed awake long after 
strong, brave little David had gone up 
to bed in the loft, but she finally crept 
in with Millicent and slept, lost to fear, 
till morning. And when a second night 
had come and gone with no cause for 
alarm she felt her anxiety had been so 
groundless that she willingly let the 
children go with David after breakfast 
to the skirt of the wood where the 
boy had some “chopping” to do, and 
where early plum trees, laden with 
blossoms, tempted little eyes and fin- 
gers. 

It was somewhat late in the season 
for “hog killing,” and Mr Pearcey, just 
before his departure, taking advantage 
of what was perhaps the last “cold 
snap,” had with David’s help butchered 
their pigs and a calf, and Mrs Pearcey 
had been in the widst of “‘taking care 
of the meat”? when the messenger came 
from the Rockwoods. It had kept Rox- 
ana busy enough to try to finish the 
work alone, and although she had risen 
at 5, this third day of her mother’s ab- 
sence, she was still rendering lard in 
the big black kettle when 10 o’clock 
came. It would soon be time for their 
early dinner and she could not stop 
long enough to do much; still, it would 
be no trouble, for bread and beans had 
been baked the day before, there were 
hot spareribs, and she would summon 
little Hepzibah to lay the board. 

‘“Hepzie! Hepzie!’"’ she called. Then 
she stopped a moment at the door to 
cool her hot cheeks. She could see the 
sunlight glinting on David’s ax—the 
strong, helpful boy!—the white-bloom- 
ing trees against the spring green of 
the woods, and the children playing, 
all so happily, beautifully peaceful that 
she smiled as she remembered her anx- 
iety of the past few days and was sing- 
ing over her work when Hepzibah ap- 
peared with her arms full of plum blos- 
soms. 

“Don’t stop to put them in water 
now, Hepzie,” said Roxana. “It’s get- 
ting so late that you’d better lay the 
board as quickly as you can. Put the 
blossoms outside; they’ll only get 
crushed or withered in here.’”’ Hepzie 
earried her precious armful away and 
carefully laid the treasure down just 
outside the front doorway, which over- 
looked the turbulent Moshannon. 

“The creek’s higher, isn’t it, Roxie?’’ 

“Perhaps; but it can’t possibly rise 
this far. You’d better hurry, Hepzie!”’ 
But the child still lingered at the door- 
way. 

“The creek does look funny, Roxie. Do 
come and see it.” 

Hepzie was shortsighted and often 
made odd mistakes, but this time, in 
spite of her haste, Roxana remembered 
her own anxiety, and if Hepzie was 
afraid of the water rising she should 


.have her fears allayed, so when Hep- 


zie spoke again, saying, “See, Roxie, 
the water is up to the old hickory now— 
and, how funny! It’s coming this 
way.” Roxie stepped to the door. With 
her keen, strong eyes she looked down 
on the dark, foaming creek, but she 
drew back suddenly and caught her 
breath quick and hard. ‘Indians!’ she 
exclaimed. A line of dark-skinned, 
dark-blanketed savages crawling up- 
ward on the thread-like trail over the 
open stretch of brown, plowed ground, 
might easily have seemed an overflow 
from the muddy stream to Hepzie’s 
shortsighted eyes. had they seen 
Hepzie? Had they seen her, Roxana? 
There was only one. certai: 
could not have seen David and the two 
children below, on the other side. Rox- 
ana’s mind flashed with lightning 
quickness and clearness. She pushed 
Hepzibah inside the door, but at the 
same instant took her place outside, 
and, stooping down, began slowly pick- 
ing up the blossoms as if to throw them 
farther from the cabin. If the Indians 
thought they had not been seen they 
would continue moving slowly, and it 
might take them a full quarter of an 
hour, creeping at that pace, to reach 
the top of the hill. 

“Hepzie,”’ said Roxana, ‘‘get on your 
hands and knees and crawl to the back 
door and over the ledge by the milk 
house roof, then run—it’s too steep for 
the Indians to see you below that, run 
hard to David and Millie and Ted, and 
fiy into the woods to the square hole. 
Pull the big flat stone over its mouth 
and stay there till I come. Remember! 
Tell Dave I say that everyone of you 
must stay right there till I come, even 
if it’s hours. Now hurry! 

“But Roxie, come with me. The In- 
dians’ll get you.”” And Hepzie began 
to cry. 

“Hush, Hepzie, dear; I can’t. They'd 
get us all if they didn’t see me at the 
cabin, and I have a better chance o 
get away alone and hide than if we 
were all together. Hurry!” And Hep- 
zie, frightened but encouraged, crawled 
to the ledge, then ran like a little rab- 
bit down to David. 

Roxana picked up the last sprig of 
plum blossom, walked slowly to the side 
of the cabin and threw the white mass 
of bloom under a tree. Then she quite 
as slowly returned to the = cabin, 
snatched up her own loved gun, primed 
it and placed it just behind the back 
kitchen door, which, opening outward, 
hid it. Next she filled a huge platter 
with smoking hot spareribs, placed it on 
the table, and had just taken her stand 
where she could grasp her gun quickly 
when six Indians appeared at the front 
door, came through the cabin and one 
by one filed into the kitchen. Though 
a small band, their hideous warpaint 
was too true a token that they were 
bound on no peaceful errand, but— 
only one squaw! And a good dinner 
ready! “Ugh!” they grunted as_ the 
spareribs appealed to their eyes, nos- 
trils and appetites. Time enough for 
the squaw later, and they sat them- 
selves down to eat on the long bench 
facing the board, which, placed against 























Beside the Sea. 


T. W. B. 


Prithee, tell me if you may, 

What it is the breakers say 

As they pound along the shore 

With a deep and hollow roar. 

Why is it their caps are white? 
Whence the secret of their might? 
What strange tales are these they tell, 
Rising, falling, swell on swell? 

Is it of disaster grim, 

Stricken hearts and eyes grown dim? 


Is it of a treasure trove, 

Hidden in some coral grove? 

Is it of a ship men thought 

Lost, come suddenly to port? 

© thou happy little man, 

Delve and play there whilst thou can! 
un eternity’s vast shore 

Roll life’s waves thus ever more, 

And men delve beside the sea, 
Solving not its mystery. 





the wall, ran the length of one side of 
the kitchen, opposite Roxana and the 
fireplace. 

One of the savages watched her as 
the others fell upon the spareribs. He 
pointed with a scowl at the bountiful 
kettle of “cracklins’ and lard. Rox- 
ana nodded and when she had brought 
bowls, placed them before the Indians 
and then swung forward the crane, the 
Indian, satisfied, turned to the savory 
meat on his plate. Into the great, smok- 
ing kettle the girl dipped an immense 
tin pail, and from it, half-full, she 
poured the greasy dainty for the first 
and second Indians, who grunted with 
approval. She refilled the pail, this 
time to the brim, and staggered with 
it to the board. Then, with sudden, 
desperate, supernormal strength, lifted 
it and dashed the scalding lard into 
the eyes of the line of greedy, unsus- 
pecting savages, and sprang to the back 
door as they, blinded and maddened 
with pain and rage, rose and fell over 
each other in their useless, helpless ef- 
forts to find and wreak vengeance upon 
the cause of their agony. But with 
burning, sightless eyes, they only seized 
upon each other and rolled on the floor 
in their vain attempts at relief and 
revenge, 

From behind, through the crack of 
the door, Roxana suddenly fired into 
the raging, savage mass, snatched a 
riding bridle from its accustomed peg 
and ran down the hill toward the “side 
meadow” where a fleet, strong young 
mare grazed. She was too wild to take 
upon such a trip as that into which Mr 
and Mrs Pearcey had been forced 
Roxara could always manage her. The 
fearless young things were of kindred 
nature, and . mare, welcoming with 


uplifted head the girl’s approach, felt 
there was inst: int need and galloped to- 
ward her. The bricle was on in a sec- 


ond; in another Roxana was on the 
beautiful animal’s bare back, tearing 
in safety through the wood path, out 
beyond the timber and down the creek 
side. 

Five miles—six, they flew, and then, 
on the stretch of the seventh, there met 
them Mr Pearcey and the little band 
of anxious men just sent out to warn 
him, the most distant of the outlying 
settlers, of a threatened uprising of the 
Indians. At the Rockwoods, where they 
had leaned from their saddles to cry 
out the news as they passed, they had 
found him, and he had joined them 
with an awful fear in his heart for the 
children at the hill clearing. But now, 
encouraged by Roxie and the hope she 
held out, they spurred on, Roxie and 
the mare bravely in the lead. 

David had only been restrained from 
the temptation to creep from the cave 
after the shots rang out, by the fear of 
bringing greater dinger upon the chil- 
dren or Roxie if the latter should have 
escaped, be in hiding, and the Indians 
still in the neighborhood. They found 
him still faithfully guarding the chil- 
dren, heroically trying to keep from 
them the terrible thought which had 
haunted his own mind, that Roxana 
might have been carried away captive, 
and which for three hours, until Roxie 
herself threw her arms about his neck, 
had made him the most miserable of 
boys. But the savages, evidently think- 
ing they had been led into ambush, had 
fled by the way they had come, and on 
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the hill trail one had dropped as he ran. 
The immaculate board and _ white- 
scrubbed floor were ruined by the marks 
of boiling lard and certain dark, grew- 
some stains; the carefully cared for 
household dishes had been swept in 
proken bits beneath the moccasined 
feet with overturned boardand benches. 
But they were but boards and dishes— 
the children had been saved, and the 
little body of woodsmen, in the midst 
of the wrecked furniture and confu- 
sion of the cabin objects, dropped on 
their knees and thanked God. 


pe ate Rats 
A Nobleman. 
EUGENE C. DOLSON. 





Who knows the right, stands firm and 
dares to scan, 
Unmoved, the adverse 
chance and fate, 
True to himself and to his fellow man, 
His purpose clear—this man indeed is 
great. 


A Vigorous Reply to Aunt Susie. 


waves of 


JANET ALEXANDER. 
Aunt Susie, please define ‘“‘ccommon 
sense,’ Which you think ought to be 


taught in the schools, and also suggest 
some practicable method of teaching it. 
Surely you do not mean to decry a 
knowledge of mythology and general 
history! It would be ideal if all children 
could learn at the mother’s knee the 
old stories of mythology and folk lore 
which have come down from the child- 
hood of the race. But since they can- 
not, shall not the schools as far as pos- 
sible make good the lack? 

By “foreign history,’ I take it you 
mean the history of other countries than 
America. Let me quote a motto from 
the ethnology building at the Pan- 
American exposition: ‘‘Nothing that is 
human is alien to me.” A _ thorough 
understanding of American history is 
hardly possible without a knowledge of 
the world history that preceded it, and 
of contemporaneous affairs in other 
lands. 

You are unjust to the young people 
in saying that ‘‘fun is all that young 
America cares for.” Neither is the dic- 
tum of the ex-senator true that the 
young people will not listen to their 
elders, and pay no respect to their par- 
ents’ greater wisdom and experience. It 
seems to me that when people talk in 


that way, they are reflecting upon 
themselves more than upon their chil- 
dren, for they had the bringing up of 
their children, and it was for them to 
inculcate respect for parents and all 
kindred virtues. 

sut after all, Aunt Susie, I don’t be- 
lieve you meant more than half you 


suid. Let me remind you of a passage 
from Ruskin with which you are prob- 
ably already familiar. I refer to that 
part of the third chapter of Mornings 
in Florence, which deals with the duty 
of obedience to parents. 

There is as much earnestness of pur- 
and real desire to do right, and 
to be of service in the world, among 
young people to-day, as there ever was, 
and the boys and girls of the present 
time would compare favorably with 
what their parents and grandparents 

ere at their age. 


_— i 
Another Call for Miss Walker—I 
have been listening quietly to the Ta- 
blers’ talk for some time, but when I 
saw Miss Walker’s name once more, I 
decided to write again. I have been a 
freat admirer of her work, which has 
been printed in several of the other 
leading magazines. I have always 
wanted to meet her personally, but have 
never been fortunate enough. She is 
an accomplished violinist and an ex- 
cellent elocutionist. I hope we _ shall 
again see her name in our paper. I 
ould like to ask Miss Tenna E. Noe to 
end me her address, as I have some- 
thing to communicate to her. Will 
someone please send me the words to 
the song, Kathleen Mavourneen? Miss 
Walker, write again, please, and I trust 
1 may soon have the pleasure of hear- 
Py your violin once more.—[Emma P. 
Ames. 


The Writer's Art the Noblest— 
Sometime ago someone called Chatter- 
box of Chautauqua wrote for the Ta- 
ble. She once confessed to a longing 


pose, 


to be an authoress. Now here is an- 
other, myself, with a dusty literary 
ambition hidden away upon a shelf. 


Perhaps we shall polish them up some 
day. Writing seems to me the noblest 
of all arts. The author’s work comes 
to all the people, for many generations, 
here ‘was a fable for authors in the 


AROUND THE TABLE 


Agriculturist lately. It was a story of 
a woman who wrote of nothing but 
kings, princesses and princes, all her 
life. She finally became famous, 
through the publication of her old 
diary. The moral is: Don’t write about 
kings, princesses, etc. But isn’t there 
a mistake? Is the danger in the choice 
of high potentates for subjects or in 
the way they are treated? If scrib- 
bling of court life be fatal to fame, 
what about Sir Walter Scott and An- 
thony Hope? Is it not that 
elist attempts to make high position 
an ideal dream of glory, which is a 
stale idea, even to the kings them- 
selves? But who can help being in- 
terested in the real life of the man on 
the elevation of a throne, especially, 
if he realizes as did the child in The 
King’s Mirror, “I’m not a king for my 
own pleasure.’’-—[Ab Rupt Lee. 


No Room for Heart Hunger—I think 
it must be a very selfish kind of love 
that the wife Observer speaks of has 
for her husband. If the wife is the 
superior of her husband in every way 
she could take her share in the conver- 
sation and help plan the work. And if 
she loved him much his interests would 
be hers, and she would like to hear 
about the people he met. I know the 
reports my husband gives me of his 
weekly visits to the city bring much 
pleasure into my life. I ask him ques- 
tions about his customers, and he often 
tells me some new way they have of 
doing things, or brings home some dish 
or kitchen utensil he has seen used in 
their kitchens, or a recipe for some 
kind of food they treated him with and 
he considered especially nice. There 
are sO many plans to make and carry 
out together that if the woman loves 
her husband well enough to do her 
share, there will be no room for heart 
hunger.—{Mrs E. E. C., Connecticut. 


In Defense of Young Blood—Aunt 
Susie must be growing dyspeptic with 
her increase of years. Therefore must 
we, Whose stomachs are sound and upon 
whom the years rest lightly, be chari- 
table. Aunt Susie and the ex-senator 
are simply unable to adjust themselves 
to the times. There will come a time 
when our own energies will flag—when 


the nov- | 





we will drop little by little behind the | 


procession. Pray that 
given us to understand the changed 
conditions of our environments. Never 
in the world’s history have young peo- 
ple accomplished so much, become such 
a factor in world development, as to- 
day. It is the age of young people, and 
so we can forgive Aunt Susie her out- 
break. There was no sting in it. It 
was dyspepsia, that is all—[Alex. 


Thoughtless Rather Than Selfish— 
Probably there are many cases similar 
to the one Observer mentions. Perhaps 
the man in question is thoughtless in- 
stead of selfish. I think people often 
make a mistake in being too silent and 
reserved with those who would be glad 
to please them if they knew how. Some- 
times girls who have been used to a 
great deal of attention at home feel that 
less than that in their new home is 
neglect. 
both of them happier if she would try 
to be interested in what interests him, 
and also try to interest him in her 
Ways and ideas. We are too prone to 
take it for granted that people under- 
stand our likes and dislikes, and should 
regard them.—[Charity. 





Practices as Well as Preaches— 
Please tell the Tabler with the neat 
mother-in-law that I often wipe my 
shoes with a damp cloth, then rub on 
vaseline and finish off with shoe polish. 
I also set in a patch when needed, and 
my sister or one of the boys taps them 
with the upper leather of old shoes, As 
to hats, every year I rip off the trim- 
ming, brush the hat thoroughly, wash 
in suds with a brush, then dress over 
with gum arabic or shoe polish, clean 
the trimming, and feel well paid for 
my labor and the 25 or 50 cents saved.— 
[Miss Vermont. 





Ethelwyn Wetherald’s poems are fine, 
I wish Miss Idol and Jennie Jameson 
would write again. Janet Alexander, 
where do you live? I have a cousin by 
your name. William Cobb, Jr, I have 
had the pleasure of meeting Miss Wal- 
ker, the young violinist. I have not 
read any of the articles you mentioned, 


but I have read A Romance on the Ice, | 


Kent Douglas, or Does It Pay? and 
A Lesson in Natural History. Where 
are Tenna E, Noe and Larry Lynn- 
wood?—[Ruby Rath, 


then it may be! 


The wife might be wiser and | 
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Money in Burnt Matches 


In every box of Search Light Matches there is a coupon which makes 
your burnt matches of real value to you. You must burn matches, 
so why not burn the kind that gives you something to show for your 
money after the matches are gone. 


Starcl>< LUGHT 


MATCH 


is far superior to the ordinary match—having a longer and stronger 
stick, of smooth, white soft pine, and a lighting quality never before 
equaled. At all grocers. 


SAVE THE COUPONS 


THE DIAMOND MATCH COMPANY 




















Coms and Gallouses 


will trouble you no more if you use 


“Chicago Corn and Callous Plaster.’” 


BLOSSOMS. Send~-for circular It takes them off to stay off. Quick relief and no 
containing full information. mnoqmvenionce. Gold Stat Seats os deaggines 

D. NEEDHAM’S SONS, CHICAGO SHOE STORE SUPPLY CO., INC., 
108A Old Inter-Ocean Bldg.,Chicago. 164 Fifth Ave. Chicagoe 


Salt Rheum 


Cancer, Rheumatism, Blood Poison, 
) Constipation and all Blood Diseases 
cured by Extracts of RED CLOVER 














A SQUARE OFFER 


Knowing that the readers of this journal will not only be 
interested in, but be greatly benefited by, Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
we have concluded arrangements with its publishers whereby our 
readers can secure it in connection with our journal, at a very low 
price for the two. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 





Writers most 
prominent in their 
respective spheres 
are contributing 
real Goop HovusE- 
KEEPING matter, 
covering not only 
the homely details 
of everyday work, 
but also in a bright 
and readable way 
the principles un- 
derlying all vital 
questions affecting 
the home life in its 
broadest sense, 


GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING 


A “homey” mag- 
azine—original, 
bright and full of 
good cheer is Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. It 
has a distinct flavor 
which fascinates 
and yet helps every 
member of the fami- 
ly —father, mother, 
daughter, son, Its 
growth is phenome- 
nal yet stable— 
125,000 every 
month. Atleast 160 
pages — illustrated. 


. PHELPS PUBLISHING CO 


























and we will send you Goop HovusEKEEPinc and this 
Send Us $1 -50 journal both one year, either new or renewal. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 


CHICAGO 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS, M ~ Buildin 
arquette g- 


NEW YORK, 
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52 Lafayette Place, 
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Battenberg and Point Lace Stitches. 


MRS H. L. MILLER. 


Since lace work has become so pop- 
ular, of course everybody wants to 
know just how to make the stitches, 
especially those of Battenberg and point 
lace. The stitches are the same in these 
two, only the point lace is done in much 
finer material. 

No 1 is a filling-in stitch, and can 
be used in openings of any shape. It 
consists of rows of loose buttonhole 
stitches. 

No 2 is made like No 1, but has two 
tight buttonhole stitches between each 
loose one, 

No 3 is worked like No 1, with a loose 
row of buttonhole stitches first, and 
then a straight thread passing through 
them. 

No 4 is used fer filling in leaves, and 
consists of a row of loose buttonhole 
stitches around the edge next the braid, 
and cross stitches caught from side to 


side. 

No 5 is the hardest of all filling-in 
stitches, and is used in royal Batten- 
berg. Three threads form the founda- 


tion of the Raleigh bar, which is cov- 
ered with close buttonhole stitches, with 
picots at intervals. These picots re- 
quire practice to make nicely. The dia- 
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gram shows how the thread is wrapped 
around the needle close up to the last 
stitch, now hold firmly between the 
thumb and forefinger, and gently draw 
the needle and thread through the roll 
upon the needle. Before the final draw- 
ing is given that shapes the picot, place 
the thumb nail upon it at the top. When 
properly drawn into shape, pass the 
needle up through the center of the 
picot, and make one buttonhole stitch, 
then finish the bar with buttonhole 
stitches, 

No 6 is the filling of a circle made 
by first a row of loose buttonhole 
stitches and then a thread run through 
them to draw it into place. If the cir- 
cle is large enough, a twisted bar wheel 
may be made in the center. 

No 7 is a twisted bar wheel. First 
put one thread across, twist back and 
run along the braid until the point for 
another spoke is reached, then put 
thread across and twist back. When 
the center is.reached in making the last 
pair of spokes, the thread is worked 
over and under the threads until the 
center is the desired size, then twisted 
down the last spokes to the edge. 

No 8 is an effective filling for a square 
or a circle, and is made by placing 
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three threads across the space as close 
together as possible. Place three more 
threads across opposite to the first 
three. With a threaded needle, fasten 
these threads together at the center and 
then spread the two outside threads and 
fasten into place. To fill in, begin at 
the outside and weave over and under 
across to the opposite side, 

No 9 is made by working one or more 
rows of double buttonhole stitch at each 
side, passing four threads across and 
fastening at the left with five button- 
hole stitches. 

No 10 is a stitch used mostly for an 
edge, but can be employed as a filling-in 
stitch. The diagram shows how it is 
worked. 

No 11 consists of straight rows of 
threads caught into groups of three 


with a buttonhole stitch. 

These are all the stitches usually em- 
ployed in Battenberg or point lace, al- 
though there are, of course, some more 
elaborate and difficult ones. 





ARTISTIC NEEDLE WORK 


For Fancy Shirt Waists. 


TRACY NELSON. 


Brazilian point wheels are used to a 
large extent to trim the new summer 
shirtwaists. A row of wheels down the 
center back and each side of the front 
is a common form of decoration. The 
work, called by some Mexican drawn 
work, is done on circles of cardboard, 
perforated with double holes, exactly 
opposite each other, some distance from 





FIG 6. 


the center. Threads are laid from one 
hole to its opposite, and into these the 
foundation threads of the lace are 
caught. The laid threads are not a part 
of the lace, but are merely put there to 
hold the work in place, and are cut un- 
derneath to sever the wheel from the 
cardboard. The Brazilian point lace de- 
signs, after the foundation threads have 
been secured, are exactly, in many 
cases, like those used in drawn work, 
and may be done with less work, as 
there is no pulling of threads, which to 
most is the tiresome part of this sort 
of work. 

Small rosettes of black or colored vele 
vet baby ribbon take the place of but- 
tons on many of the dressier shirt 
waists, both down the front, back of 
the collar and on the cuffs. Children’s 
dresses are fastened in the same way, 
and for a young girl a very pretty waist 
and skirt yoke to match is outlined and 
filled in at regular intervals with the 
same kind of trimming. Sets of large 
rosettes, including those for the backs 
of collars, fronts of waists and at the 
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belts, may be bought ready-made to 
be used with different waists. 

Mountmellick embroidery is used to 
a great extent on the newest waists of 
white linen or mercerized damask. 
Grapevines, cherries, acorns, oak leaves 
and four-leaved clovers are favorite de- 
signs. The work is a combination of 
solid satin and filling in stitches of 
all kinds, such as the honeycomb, 
featherstitch for veins, French knots, 
spider webs, blanket stitch, common 
buttonhole and long and short but- 
tonhole stitches, the work being all done 
12. White linen or silk or mercerized 
cotton thread upon white cloth. 

Shirt waists of white India linen or 
lawn are beautifully embroidered in 
clover leaves of the trefoil or four- 
leaved variety. The thread used for the 
purpose is the white mercerized linen. 
The clovers are merely filled in solidly 
with satin stitch, the threads running 
from side to side instead of up and 
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down. Padding of embroidery on thin 
goods is undesirable, as it makes it dif- 
ficult to launder properly, and causes 
besides a wearing away of the fabric 
near the embroidery, through ironing 
and prescing. 

Rows of ecru or a light coffee colored 


embroidery between the tucks of a 
white linen shirt waist, or if possible 
on the tucks themselves, or the re- 
verse of white embroidery on linen col- 
ored waists, gives a good effect. 

Shirt waists this season are broader 
over the shoulders, less pouched in 
front and not so full and made out of 
all sorts of coarse, loose, basket weave 
materials, especially the white cotton 
ones. 

a 


The Real Art in Lacework. 


LAURA WHITTEMORE, 





Yes, most everybody cares for pretty 
laces—the handmade kinds that have 
hidden among their stitches so many 
secrets that they will never tell. Per- 
haps this bit of lace, with all its deli- 
cate intricacies, was part of the life 
of some “sister” clad in somber rai- 
ment, who felt that only in the isolated 
life could she show true consecration. 
It may be that in her earlier days she 
had known the caress of a loving hand 
—so long ago it was almost a dream, 
now. 

Or perchance some_ rosy-cheeked 
maiden with laughing eyes had worked 





Fig, 10. 


her “stent” each day till she had fin- 
ished this for mother’s surprise—a to- 
ken of loving industry. 

This lovely piece may have been part 
of the bridal elegance Aunt Mercy had 
so carefully prepared for her youngest 
niece. 

So we might go on and on, imagining 
some story or romance for every lovely 
bit of lacework we see. That is one 
reason lacemaking is truly artistic— 
because it leaves something for us to 
wonder about and fit a little tale of our 
own making to. 

But then, patchwork may do that 
also. And patchwork can show ever 
so many loving, painstaking stitches, 
and an idea of what its maker thought 
Was a good design. And then it seems 
to be so highly useful when it becomes 
part of a bedquilt that is sure to keep 
Jack Frost away from some little toes. 
All these qualities give patchwork a 
claim to be considered an expression 
of art. 

Still, we might use something even 
better and more healthful as bed cov- 
ering than a quilt, but it is hard to 
find anything to fill more completely 
the place that lacework holds. Suppose 
it takes the form of a beautiful collar; 
it proves an exquisite one. It can sat- 
isfy the finest artistic taste, show great 
beauty of desigm and most refined skill 
in workmanship, and no collar we may 
use is a better neckdress. 

It is because of these things, and be- 
cause there is no finer needlework than 
lacemaking that it is one of the “‘finer 
arts,” and an expression of the beau- 
tiful. 
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“The Reeds and Rushes, O’—Il. 


T. CELESTINE CUMMINGS, 





The awning and portiere, which I told 
you about a little while ago, quite en- 
thused us for making something else 
from the accommodating rushes. So 
Bessie made a beautiful screen. She 
got the boys to make a triple frame- 
work of some polished maple strips 
they had, and used shingle nails driven 
10 inches apart on the sides of the 
screen, having the rushes running up 
and down, beginning at the top with 
the seed tufts, and working down. The 
hight of the screen was 4 feet, and 
where the panels were tied together in 
three places with strips of chamois, it 
stood firm, and was a very pretty and 
useful addition to the summer furnish- 
ings of a sitting room. 

An ornamental fan for the walls was 
made of rushes. This required two 











people for its manufacture; one held 
as many rushes in two hands as possi- 
ble, while her assistant began with the 
double thread at one side of the fan, 
3 inches from the hand, knotted and 
spread fanshape to the other side, 
slipped the two threads along 3 inches, 
and returned, spreading wider one more 
row. Then the seeded tops formed the 
tufted edge. Where the rushes were 
held tightly together in the hand it was 
tied securely with twine, and twisted 
right and left around these rushes to 
make a handle of 6 inches, and the re- 
maining lengths were cut off. We fin- 
ished off the handle with a pretty rib- 
bon bow in red. 

We showed the children how to twist 
the rushes into ropes and tie and sew 
them into mats for porch or boat seats, 

For a little fancy work, Helen busied 
herself with two more portieres to take 
home with her. For one she used more 
of the jingle shells and long’ shaped 
crystal and green tinted beads between. 
This portiere was even prettier in effect 
than the Japanese reed affairs so pop- 
ular a few years ago. The other por- 
tiere was made of brown “buckeyes” 
(horse chestnuts), strung on a heavy 
cord, with inch spaces between of silver 
beads. The strands were shortened to- 
ward the middle of the portiere. This 
style of portiere wears well and is eas- 
ily dusted. The more they are wiped 
the glossier they become. 





— 
A kitchen wall pocket full of soft 
bits of cloth is very convenient. Use 


the rags to rub the soot off kettle bot- 


toms or wipe grease or gravy out of 
the skillet before washing. Wipe rub- 
bers, muddy shoes, smoked lamp chim- 
neys. Use them for any and every kind 
of real dirty dirt about the hou Burn 
them, of course, and save washing.— 
[Gazelle Stevens Sharp. 

In making Teneriffe lace fill your 
cushion with fine sand. It will stay in 
place on the table, and you can use 


both hands for the work. The pins will 
also go in easier.—[Cebella Brown. 





If you have a small allowance of 
cloth, pin the whole pattern on before 
doing any cutting. You will be sure 
to plan to the best advantage in that 
way. 





If mother must mend by lamplight, 
can’t one of the family read aloud to 
her? } 
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Our Pattern Offer. 






9041 — Ladies’ 
plaited coat with 
stole collar, 34, 38 
and 42-inch bust. 


9050 — Child’s 
French dress, 2, 4, 
6 and 8 years. 
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9032 — Ladies’ 
tucked dressing 
sack, with yoke, 32, 
36 and 40-inch bust. 
8385—Ladies’ petti- 





9048 — Ladies’ coat with fu 11 
tucked wrapper, 32, flounce, 22, 24, 26, 
34, 36, 38, 40 and 28 and _ 30-inch 


42-inch bust. waist. 
Price 10 cents, each number. Address, 
Pattern Department, this office. 
































A Pie Cabinet. 


J. M. 
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Her Natural Dishcloths. 
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A Timely Suggestion. 
SCE H. M'SPARR : 


N 


cor 
‘on, 


This season’s summer sewing is now 
out finished, and it is a little too early 
develop cold weather ideas in clothes, 


oO these warm days and evenings are 
st the time to begin work on Christ- 
nas presents. 
Our weekly and daily papers have 
er sO many nice suggestions to meet 
the means, time and taste of everybody, 


» it is no longer necessary to wait un- 
lil near the holidays for ideas, and then 
have to hurry them into actual shape. 

While resting in the hammock or a 
porch chair may pick up a pretty 
hit of knitting, crocheting or tatting— 
| know a woman who makes yards of 


one 


beautiful tatting on summer evenings, 

ter her day’s work, and makes it be- 

use, as she says, there are no needles 
“bout such work, to stick and rust from 
herspiring fingers. On a cool afternoon 
' plece of embroidery or drawn work 
or a lace design may be commenced, 


ua stitches taken in such work in odd 
resting times will soon grow into beau- 
tiful gifts for imily and dear 


friends. 


the 


come very quick- 


(~} stmas d y 1 


ly, laden with its joys, to the woman 
= busy all thro the preceding 





have any lurking 


months. She will not 

wish that she had a piece of embroidery 
ready to send f nd, or a hem- 
stitched apron to give to sister; but 


know that the 


will be gratifying to 
ready to greet these 


little tokens 
loved ones. 
Through the lat 


are all 


summer and autumn 


days, While husband and children are 
busy with work and play out of doors, 
it is easy to give attention to their 
gifts. Just how mother is spending her 
time is not so closely observed as when 
the holidays draw near, 


Dolis may be 


the little girls’ 


dressed from pieces like 
mer clothes, without 
exciting any suspicion; doll house fur- 
niture may even be manufactured with- 
out any question of why, and Santa 
Claus may stalk boldly about the home 
in August daylight, making and plan- 
ning to make Christmas tree decora- 
tions, without fear of identification. See 
if beginning now will not help to make 
a merrier Christmas. 


sum 
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Her Grape Faith. 
IDA SHEPLER, 
“When the grepes ripen, then I will 
get fat and strong,’ I heard a weary- 
eyed woman say; and she did. Grapes 


She had firm 
, and she ate heart- 
as one clung to the 


were her favorite fruit. 
aith in their powe 
ily of them as long 
vine. 








Worn with the ‘ing work, and the 
heat of harvest and much cook- 
ing, she felt ‘‘all tired out” by the time 
the first early grapes ripened. Then 
she got better. Her step became buoy- 
ant, her eyes brighter, her arms round- 
er. Grapes were her medicine, and she 
could not have told why. 


There is said to be a life-giving prin- 
ciple in grapes, which builds tissue and 
stimulates the sympathetic nervous 
system, bringing to a state of working 
calm, and soothing an irritated, in- 
flamed mucous surface. They are also 
thought to rélieve certain urinary dis- 
orders, 

Sead 

Remedy for 

on the lower s 


plants may be found a very minute red 


mite, spinning \ y thin webs. After 
a short time th leaves turn yellow 
and fall off. This is the work of what 


is popularly called the red spider. It 


is a mite, properly speaking, and is re- 
Inted to the flour and cheese mites, 
which are white instead of red. If one 
of these minute red specks is examined 
under a microscope or hand lens, four 
pairs of legs will be distinctly visible 
and it will be seen that it has mouth 
parts fitted for both piercing and suck- 
ing. They insert their beaks into the 
leaf and suck the life juices from the 
plant. They are usually found in colo- 
nies under a fine transparent web. 
These little creatures do not thrive in 


a damp atmosphere, and if the plants 
are thoroughly watered daily, there 
need not be much if any injury done 
by them. If a colony should become 
established, spraying the plant with 
soapsuds, tobacco water or kerosene 
emulsion will effectually destroy them. 
(Ww. G. J. 





To Prevent Stewing Out—To make 


sliced apple pies without stewing out 
im the baking, Mrs W. M. Brigham 
should wet a thin piece of old cotton 
cloth or thin cheesecloth, about 2 inches 
wide, and long enough to wrap once 


and a half around the pie. This should 
be wound around the pie, where the two 
crusts join. With the customary open- 
ings in the top crust, and the pieces of 
cloth wet in cold water and wrapped 
around pie, I have never known juice 
to run out when buking, and have baked 
many this way. This also applies to 
berry pies.—[Miss «. B. Morse. 


A Window Sest both pretty and 
serviceable may be made with a frame 
5 ft long by 18 in wide. Use four legs, 
which can be bought at a furniture 
store for 12% cents each. Fit the legs 


into the corners of the frame and nail 
strips of board across the bottom of 
this frame. Fasten old bed springs 
solidly to these, with stout cord, and 
cover with any durable material such 


as Jute or sacking. Pad with excelsior, 
ond cover the whole with any preferred 
upholstering goods. Colored or st imped 
jute can be purchased for 15 cents a 





Red Spider—Oftentimes 
urface of leaves of house ! 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 








To Clean Carpets. 
If you have a carpet that looks dingy 


and you wish to restore it to its original 
freshness, make a stiff lather of Ivory 
Soap and warm water and scrub it, 
width by width, with the lather. Wipe 
with a clean damp sponge. 
apply more water than necessary. 


The vegetable oils of which Ivory Soap is made, 
and its purity, fit it for many special uses for which 
other soaps are unsafe and unsatisfactory. 
































Do not 












yard, and is particularly satisfactory | 


and inexpensive for this purpose, Fin- 
ish with a cord and you will not regret 
the slight amount of money and labor 
spent in construction.—[Effie 
Michael. 


its 


Higdom—Take 2 qts green chopped 
cucumbers, 1 qt green chopped toma- 
toes, 1 qt chopped cabbages, 1 qt 


chopped onions, 1 tablespoon ground 
cloves, 1 tablespoon allspice and black 
pepper, or 6 large green peppers 
chopped fine, same of whole mustard, 
% cup sugar. Chop and cover with 
salt, let stand over night. Drain off, 
add spices and sugar and cover with 
vinegar.—[Mrs H. H. B. 





To Can Currants without cooking, use 
1 lb sugar to 1 lb currants. Thoroughly 
mash all currants and stir sugar in. Let 
sland all night, then put into cans and 
keep in a dark, cool place.—[Virginia, 





Eggless Ice Cream—Use 11% pts milk, 
% pt whipped cream, 2-3 cup sugar, 1 
teaspoon vanilla. Beat ingredients thor- 
oughly and freeze.—[Leonora Miller, 

The wee child just beginning to’ talk 
enjoys hearing ‘please’ and “thank 
you” perhaps as much as big people. 





A bit of vanilla makes palatable the 
cup of chocolate.—[Minette Freeman. 











Tender, Tired Aching 


Gives instant rest and comfort and makes walke 
ing a pleasure. Is also a great relief for chafing. 
Sold under guarantee. Postpaid for 25c. (Coin or 
M.O.) N sold at druggists. 
CHICAGO SHOE STORE SUPPLY CO., Inc., 
164 Fifth Ave. Chicago. 


RELIABLE MEN 
in every locality 
throughout the United 


, States to introduce ous 
Goods, tacking up show cards on trees, fences, along roads, and 
all conspicuous places, also distributing small advertising mat- 
ter. Commission or salary $60.00 per month and expenses notte 
exceed $2.50 per day. Steady employment to good honest, roe 








liablemen. Noexperienceneedful Write for full particulars. 
MEDICINE 0O., London, Ontario, Canada, 
PATENTS iiss". 
highest references 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., Washington, D. C. 





PATENTS—Guarantee to secure U § and foreign 
patents, or refund attorney’s fees. Write or call 
for free information. Advice without charge. C. A, 
STEPHENS, Registered Patent Attorney, Room 
716, Park Row Bldg, opposite Gen P O, N'Y City, 


STANDARD FARM BOOKS 


Cider Makers Handbook. Trowbridge........... -$1.00 
Home Pork Making. A. W. Fulton... 
The Ice Crop, T. L. Hiles 








ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N ¥ 
Marquette 


3uilding, Chicago, Ill, 
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EACH LITTLE WIND 


that blows is turned into value for the 
man who pumps or generates 
power for grinding, sawing, etc., 
with the 


Freeman 
Steel Windmills. 





The U. S. Excels On Any Temperature 


Our “ would-be competitors’ the DeLaval Separator Co., finding themselves badly beaten 
in the six weeks test of six different makes of separators at the Kansas Agricultural College, 
as shown by the official bulletin No. 123, issued May 26, 1903, in their efforts to break the force 
of so disastrous a defeat, have compiled a bulletin of their own “ getting up” purporting to be 
signed by several students, in which they try to make it appear that the DeLaval was not 
terribly beaten, as the Official Bulletin shows it was, as follows : — 












¥, Mills with 

WW genius to Average test of skimmilk of the DeLaval Separator - - .048 

AG strength to Average test of skimmilk of the U.S. Separator - - - .033 
stand, u 

i \ line high grades with special four U. S. excels DeLaval - = <= © «© = = «= «= .O18 


+ ost angle steeltower. Also Feed 
Jutters, Wood Saws, Corn Shel- 
lers, etc. Write for catalog 104 


| S. Freeman & Sons Mfg. Go., "actn* 


SMALLEY 


SAFETY BLOWE 


Only One Belt Required. N 





Showing that the DeLaval Separator left 45 per cent more butter fat inthe skimmed milk 
than the United States. 

Again in this “‘ gotten up” Bulletin, our “would-be competitors’’ state that the U. S. 
Separator * choked up” on 39 Ibs. of milk at 70 degrees of temperature and that the DeLaval 
ran 80 lbs. Every dairyman using aU. S. Separator knows that the U. S. will not “ choke up ” 
on 8o lbs. of good milk at 7o degrees, and that such statements are made in an attempt to 
break the rapidly gaining popularity of the 


U. S. SEPARATOR 


We make the following provosition to any dairyman wishing to buy a separator, viz:— 
We will put a U.S. Separator into his dairy and agree that it will not ‘*choke up” on 8o lbs. 
or twice So Ibs. of milk in good condition at 7o degrees, provided he will pay for the separator 
if it does not ‘‘ choke up.” 

The best authorities do not advocate separating at 70 degrees, but if dairymen prefer to, the 
U. S. will do it when properly adjusted. 

The U. S. Separator skims cleaner than any other separator on the market at any tempera. 
ture from 70 degrees to 156 degrees at- proper adjustment. The Official Bulletin No. 123 of 
Kansas Agricultural College, dated May 26, 1903, states that 

The U.S. Excelled All Others in Tests of Skimmed Milkand in Minimum Total Loss, 


THE U. S. SEPARATOR HOLDS WORLD’S RECORD 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
































catalogue. 

Tells all about our 
ods. Free. Wealsomake 
com plete line of drag and circle saw 
machines, sweep and tread powers. 


SMALLEY MFG. CO., Box X, Manitowoc, Wis. 


HORSE POWERS 


Threshing Machines. Wood Saw Machines. 
GET THE BEST. Horse Powers for ono, 
two, or three horses, for running Wood Saw 
Threshing Machines, Ensilage Cutters, ete. 
' All who areinterested in Horae Powera, 
Wood Saws, or Threshing Ma- 
chines and En- 



















HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


Jack of All Trades 


—A GASOLINE ENGINE 


of the most modern type for farm use? 
Pumps Water—Saws Wood—Runs Separators 

Shells Corn—Grinds Feed—Churns Butter 
And {is adapted to many other jobs on the farm. 
Saves Labor—Earns Money 














































bf eB. Write for free descriptive catalogue “U.” 
A. Be Tis free.” Fairbanks, Morse & Company, 


A. W. GRAY’S SONS, Pat. and Sole Mfrs, 
P. 0. Box 8 Middletown Springs, Vt. 


NEW YORK. 



















































HOW'S YOUR BROOD SOWS THIS YEAR? 


HampBurcG, Iowa, Jan. 23, 1903. 
International Stock Food Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

DEAR Sirs :—The “International Stock Food” which I have been 
using for two years has proven entirely satisfactory. I fed it to 
my brood sows before and after farrowing and it gave excellent 
results. I gave it a good test on some shoats last fall. Three of 
the smallest were placed by themselves and fed two measures of 
“International StockFood” three times every day. The other lot 
was fed “International Stock Food” three times per week and all 
had same feed and water. Atend of 60 days the three weighed 
20 pounds apiece more than the others. Respectfully, 

W. J. WOODLAND, Breeder Duroc-Jersey Hogs. 


Gay" We Have Thousands ef Similar Testimonials and Will Pay You $1000 Cash te Prove That They 
Are Not Genuine and Unsolicited. Ge 
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Weown “Intermational Stock Food Farm,” whichis located 12 miles from Minneapolis and contains 650 acres. We feed *‘Iaternational Stock Food’’ every day 1} 





a to all our 
Wortp Caamrtonw Stations, Dan Patcn 1:59 1/, and Diaectum 2:05% ; to our Youne Statzions, Broop Margs, Cours, Worx Hoass, Cattitz and Hoes. “INTERNATIONAL STOCK 
§*O0D” ea-3 FEEDS ron ONE CENT“@§ 1s Prepared from Roots, Herbs, Seeds and Barks and Won the Highest Medal et Paris Exposition in 1900 as a High-Class vegetable, 
medicinal preparation to be fed to stock in small amounts as an addition to the regular feed. It is a Great Aid in Growing or Fattening stock because it increases the 
{appetite and Aids Digestion and Assimilation so that eachanimal obtains more nutrition from the grain eaten, We positively guarantee that its use will make you extra money 
over the usual Plan of Growing and Fattening stock. “International Stoek Food’’ can be fed in safety to Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Goats, Hogs, Colts, Calves, Lambs or Pigs. It is 
Absolutely Harmless even if taken into the Human system. You insist on eating medicinal ingredients with your Own food at every meal. Salt is a stomach tonic and worm 
medicine, Pepper is s powerful stimulating tonic, Mustard isa remedy for dyspepsia, Vinegar is a diuretic. You eat these medicinal ingredients almost with every mouthful of your 
food, and itis proven t ese Medicines promote health and strength for people and improve their digestion. “International Stock Food’”’ tai 7 getab] dici 
ingredients that are just as safe and as necessary an addition to the regular feed of your stoek if you desire to keep them in the best possible condition. ‘International Stock Food’? 
is ondorsed by Every High-Clase Farm Paper. It purifies the blood, stimulates and permanently strengthens the entire system 6o that disease is prevented or cured. “International 
Stock Food’’ is sold on » “Spot Cash Guarantee” by Fifty Thousand Dealers throughout the World. &#-Your Money will be Promptly Refunded in Any case of failure. 
It will make your Caly s or Pigs grow Amazingly and has the largest sale in the World for keeping them healthy. A@g-Beware of the many Cheap and Inferior 
(Emitations, No Chemist can sepa all the Different powdered Roots, Herbs, Barks and Seeds that weuse. Any One claiming to do so Must be an Ignoramus or @ Falsifier, 
POD PROPOR DROODODOPODDOOPOOOODODPOOOOOODOOOOOOOODOOOOREE POPRROROOOOOOOOOOORORROROOOOOOOOOOOOOOHOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 


WHAT PEOPLE T THIs BOOK. 


INTERNATIONAL STOCK Foop Co., OpeEssa, Mo. 
Dear Sirs:—Your “International Stock Boox™ duly received, 

and it is the best thing of its class that Ihave cversecn. There is 

@ volume of useful articles in it from start to finish. 

Respectfully, 7 GEO. W. NULL. 































































INTERNATIONAL STOCK Foop Co., 
Eav CLAIRE, WIS. 
Dear Sirs:—I received your “International Stock Book” an 
was more than pleased with it. It is worth more than $10.00 to 
me. Very truly yours, RICHARD J. MO ¥. 


A $3000.00 STOCK BOOK FREE 


if CONTAINS 183 LARGE ENGRAVINGS OF HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, POULTRY, ETC. 


The Cover of thie Book is a Resutifal Livo Stock Picture 6#Printed in Six Brilliant Colors. Size of the book is 6% by 9% inches. It eost as $8000 to have our Artists and Engravers 
make these Engravings. It describes common Discases, and tells how to treat them. It also gives Description, History and Illustrations of the Different Breeds of Horses, Cattle, 
Sheep, Goats, Hogs and Poultry. It contains Life Engstavings of many very neted Animals, and also testimonials. The Editor Of This Paper Wil) Tell You That You Ought To Have 
This Stock Book Im Your Library For Referonce. 62”1t Contains a Finely [lustrated Veterinary Department That Will Save You Hundreds of Dollars. 

WE WILL MAIL IT TO YOU ABSOLUTELY FREE, %&Postage Prepaid. 
We Will Pay You $10.00 Cash if book is not as described. Write as at once, letter or postal card, and ANSWER THESE 2 QUESTIONS: 


Woe Employ Over 300 People and have 1st.—Name This Paper. 2d.—How Much Stock Have You? reo Stock Food Factory in tho Weed. 
Bspdreds of Thoosands of Testimonials. § INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO., Minneapolis, Minn.,U.S. A. 3 sao,so0 vite) 282 '2; $1,000,000. 


Rofer to Any Bank in Minneapolis. 



































On the Sowing 
Depends the Growing. 


Both depend upon the drill. The 


Improved Low-Down Pennsylvania 
Force Feed Fertilizer Grain Drill 


Sows any kind of grainin any quantity—any kind 
of grass seed or fertilizer in any condition, be 
cause it’s foree feed in fact as well as name, 

Easy on the man—it’s low down. Easy on 
the horses—it’s light draft. Send for free 
illustrated catalogue of farm implements 

and machinery. 


A. B. Farquhar Co., Ltd. 
York, Pa. 
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You Can Save 


Space, Money and Time 
by the use of the 


Webster 


Vertical Gasoline 


Engi 
ngine. 
Costa only 2 to Be per 
hourtorun, It requires 
but littie floor space, 
Handiest littie 

the worl 

wood, pumping 

grinding feed, etc. Anyone can operate it. $3 

(not estimated) bh. p. Safe, sure, easy running, no jolt. 
ing, jarring. getting out of order. Absolutely simple, 
entirely self-contained. Our catalog describes our full 
line of horizontal and vertical engines, Sent free. 


Webster Mfg. Co., 1076 W. 15th St., Chicago, lil, 














FREIGHT CHARGES PAID BY US” 


Strictly new, perfect, Semi - Hardened 
| Sheets, 2 feet wid teet long. The 


Stee 


best Roofing, Siding or (eiling you can ase. 





Noexperience necessary to lay it An 
ordinary hammer or hatchet the only 
tools you need We furnish nails free 
and paint roofing two sices Comes 
either flat, corruvated or “V” crimped 
Delivered free of all charges to all points 


nthe U.S., east of the Mississippi River 


|i 
| and North of the Ohio River 


AT $2.25 PER SQUARE 


Prices to other points on application. A square means 106 
equare feet. Write for free Catalogue No. 25 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., W. 35th and Iron Sts., Chicage 


GET 1 SOO 





A GOs 
FANNING MILL 


Every Farmer should 
have a Fanning Mill—every farmer can havethe 


CHATHAM "4h 





on our 365 Days’ Approval Plan. 
Let the Chatham pay you before you pay 
for the Chatham, if you wish. Why farm- 
ers find profit in the Chatham fanning 


mill is teld in our in- 
teresting book “‘How to 
Make Dollars Out of 
Wind,” sent free to 
you today. Send forit 
and our special terms 
We sell direct to tha 
user, on special terms 
that interest you. Write 
for facts today. 





Factories at Detroit, Mich., 
and Chatham, Ont.) 


M. CAMPBELL PANNING MILL CO., Ltd., 
119 Wesson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 












WORK ONE HORSE s2i3:'22" 
and save the 


others for other farm work. 





RED RIPPER HAY PRESS. 


Bales made to weigh 75 to 150 Ibs. as desired. Catalog No, 441 will dem- 
onstrate to you that the Red Ripper costs less than other hay presses 
and does more work. Distributing points, Baltimore, Memphis, Cincin= 


nati, Address 








SIKES MFG. CO., Helena, Ceorgia. 











Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock, Mounted 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers. 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic cap 
Operate them easily. Send for catalog. 
WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y¥- 
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